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INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 

This  is  a  report  on  the  results  of  one  phase  of  Union  County's  comprehensive 
planning  program.   It  is  a  study  in  detail  of  the  extent,  adequacy  and  importance  of  each 
public-serving  facility  in  Union  County.   Most  significantly,  it  is  a  plan  for  the  future 
best  ordering  of  each  such  facility. 

The  case  for  good  schools,  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  adequate  fire  and 
police  protection,  well  equipped  sites  for  recreation,  parks,  libraries,  and  other  citizen 
supported  facilites  will  be  developed  in  the  following  pages;  it  is  appropriate  to  note 
here  that  such  facilities  are  fundamental  to  county  growth,  status  and  livability  and 
deserve  careful  planning. 

Recent  years  have  been  witness  to  changing  situations  in  the  environs  of  Union 
County.   The  population  has  increased,  there  is  more  employment,  annual  wholesale  and 
retail  sales  are  higher,  assessed  property  valuations  have  gone  up  considerably,  yearly 
bank  clearance  and  postal  receipts  have  multiplied  and  school  enrollments  are  larger  than 
ever  before.   Because  of  this  growth  and  change.  Union  County  officials  must  either  expand 
existing  facilities  or  build  new  ones.   This  report  is  intended  to  complement  either  one 
of  these  endeavors,  for  the  raw  data,  facts  and  recommendations  contained  herein  will  allow 
a  more  systematic,  coordinated  approach  to  the  general  planning  of  public  facilities. 

Two  fundamental  goals  of  community  planning  are   1)  to  protect  and/or  increase  area 
property  values  by  rendering  the  land  use  pattern  more  logical  and  efficient,  and   2)  to 
enhance  the  region's  livability.   When  planning  for  the  future,  it  is  well  to  realistically 
strive  for  the  best  attainable  or,  in  other  words,  to  plan  with  feet  on  the  ground  and 
eyes  on  the  stars.   The  succeeding  analysis  of  Union's  public  facilities  represents  an 
attempt  at  such  planning,  with  the  two  noted  goals  as  principal  guides. 

The  study  approach  is  oriented  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  set  of 
object  ive  s : 


a)  to  provide  basic  information  on  the  nature,  condition  and  extent  of  public 
facilities  in  the  County  of  Union  for  the  benefit  and  con'/enience  of  the 
citizenry,  government  officials,  business  leader5,  and  prospective  in- 
dustries ; 

b)  to  publicize  the  policies  which  go-.-ern  the  opera  c  ion  of  county-wide 
facilities,  taking  note  of  future  plans  for  imprcve:nent;  and/or  expansion: 

c)  to  compare  existing  public  facilities  in  Union  County  witr;  '.Jhat 
would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  listed  state  and  national  standards; 

d)  to  recommend  needed  public  improvements  through  a  systematic  plan  for  the 
future  development  of  all  public  facilities; 

e )  to  indicate  areas  of  future  concern  regarding  public  facilities, 
especially  regarding  the  relationship  between  facilities  and  changes 
(social,  economic  and  physical)  expected  to  affect  the  various 
communities  within  the  county;  and  finally, 

f)  to  em.phasize  the  significant  part  that  good  public  facilities  can  have 
in  helping  to  make  Union  County  a  fine  place  in  which  to  live  and  do 
bus  ine  s  s  . 

This  report  is  based  upon  many  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  discovered  in  the 
process  of  formulating  the  population  analysis,  economic  base  study,  land  use  survey,  and 
land  development  plan.   Whenever  possible,  improvement  proposals  were  discussed  with  re- 
sponsible agency  heads,  department  beads  concerned,  engineering  consultants,  county  and 
other  public  officials  and  a  variety  of  interested  technicians  and  laymen.     The  resulting 
recommended  improvements  on  the  following  pages  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  and  a 
companion  to  the  other  study  elements  in  the  county's  comprehensive  planning  program. 


PART  I  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


Fire  Protection 
"...  It  can  be  said  that  the  taxpayer  has  a  very  direct  interest  in  fire  loss 
prevention  as  fire  loss  involves  expenditures  of  the  taxpayer's  money....  the  adoption  and 
promulgation  of  a  building  code,  a  fire  prevention  ordinance,  an  electrical  code,  arson  laws 
and  regulations  on  hazards  and  protective  equipment  are  all  necessary." 

Intro  duct  ion 


An  effective  fire-fighting  organization  is  an  important  asset  for  a  community  to 
have.   Through  good  fire  protection  local  officials  not  only  make  human  life  and  property 
safer,  but  lower  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  well  (because  of  reduced  insurance  rates). 
The  adequacy  of  the  nine  fire  departments  throughout  the  eight  townships  of  Union  County 
(excluding  Monroe)  can  be  understood  by  examining  the  grade  assignments  made  by  the  North 
Carolina  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau.   These  ratings  are  based  on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten; 
the  higher  the  rating,  the  lower  the  level  of  protection  and,  consequently,  the  higher  the 
cost  of  fire  insurance.   Depending  upon  the  city  or  town's  resources,  a  rating  between 
three  and  six  is  considered  good.   However,  in  very  small  communities  where  there  are  no 
sizeable  water  storage  and  distribution  lines,  grades  seven  and  eight  are  considered 
acceptable.   In  Union  County,  seven  fire  districts  are  rated  nine-A  (9-A);  two  other  rate 
grade  eight  (Wingate  and  Marshville).   Thus,  it  is  clear  that  adequate  fire  protection  has 
financial,  as  well  as  physical  and  psychological  considerations. 


1.   Special  Interest  Bulletin  No.  106,  "Fire  Prevention  and  Taxes,"  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwr  iters  (now  the  American  Insurance  Association),  April,  1953. 
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S  tandar ds 

There  are  seven  f.lre  districts  in  Union  County,  other  than  Monroe.   Each  is 
organized  as  a  fire  district  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.   The  boundary 
of  each  department  is  such  that  travel  distance  will  not  exceed  three  miles  to  any  point 
within  the  district,  ex>-;ept  under  certain  conditions  when  four  mile  extensions  are  permitted. 
The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  location  arid  extent  of  the  Union  County  fire  districts 

The  North  Carolina  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau  has  oytlined  a  list  of  minimum  equip" 
ment  standards  that  should  be  in  the  inventories  of  small  fire  departments  operating  vithout 
the  benefit  of  a  public  water  system.   Fundamental  among  these  are  the  following: 

a)  at  least  one  motorized  fire  truck  equipped  with  a  water  tank  of  300  to 
500  gallons  capacity,  and  a  pump  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  60 
gallons  per  minute: 

b)  two  booster  reels,  each  with  150  feet  of  1-inch  rubber  booster  hose, 
connected  to  pumps  with  combination  fog  and  straight  stream  nozzles 
(shut-off-type)  attached  to  each; 

c)  one  24-foot  extension  ladder,  one  12-foot  ladder,  a  10~foot  pike 
pool,  an  axe,  a  claw  tool  and  a  crowbar; 

d)  two  electric  fire  lanterns,  100  feet  of  5/8  inch  Manila  rope  and  two 

five  gallon  hand  pump  tanks  of  the  knapsack  type;  and 

3)  one  2h    gallon  extinguisher  suitable  for  oil  fires  and  two  small 

2 
extinguishers  suitable  for  electrical  fires; 


'General  Provisions  Pertaining  to  Public  Fire  Defenses  for  Communities  with  Limited 
Water  Supplies,"  N.C.  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau,  p.  5. 


The  prime  factors  in  creating  and  maintaining  good  fire  protection  are  proper 

organization,  good  supervision,  adequate  training,  careful  selection  of  personnel  and 

community  support  through  memberships.   At  least  19  volunteers  are  necessary  in  order  that 

a  district  be  adequately  protected,  according  to  the  North  Carolina  Fire  Insurance  Rating 

3 
Bureau  . 

Systematic  drills  should  be  held  regularly.   Training  should  be  given  in  the  use  and 

care  of  equipment,  and  modern  techniques  of  fire  prevention,  fire  hazard  detection  and 

material  logistics  should  be  familiar  to  all  personnel. 

The  station  itself  should  not  simply  house  but  also  protect  the  equipment  (from 

natural  and  other  elements).   The  American  Insurance  Association  has  pointed  out  that: 

Fire  stations  are  major  capital  improvements  and  will  be  in  use 

for  many  years.   Therefore,  their  locations  should  be  selected 

with  care  so  as  to  result  in  the  best  fire  protection  posible, 

considering  both  life  hazard  and  value  of  buildings  and  contents. 

Many  points  should  be  considered  when  choosing  the  location  so  that 

the  company  or  companies  to  be  housed  in  the  new  station  will  provide 

■good  coverage  of  the  area  to  be  protected  and  quick  response  to  alarms 

4 
of  fire  or  other  emergency  calls. 

When  stations  are  to  be  built  in  outlying  areas,  as  will  be  necessary  In  Union 

County,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  total  area,  including  the  presently  undeveloped 

sections  of  the  environment  that  may  be  urbanized  in  the  near  future. 


"General  Provisions  Pertaining  to  Public  Fire  Defenses  for  Communities  with 
Limited  Water  Supplies,"  North  Carolina  Fire  Rating  Insurance  Bureau, p.  3 

Special  Interest  Bulletin  No.  176,  "Fire  Department  Stations  -  Planning  the  Location,' 
Am erlcan  Insurance  Association,  February,  1963. 
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A  site  ac  an  intersection  is  considered  favorable  as  it  permits  immediate  response 
in  more  than  two  directions.   Stations  should  be  set  well  back  of  the  curb  line,  especially 
where  the  street  is  narrow.   The  lot  should  be  of  ample  size  so  as  to  provide  parking 
facilities  for  the  men  and  adequate  space  for  holding  company  drills.    All  of  these 
standards  are  based  upon  the  experiences  of  knowledgeable  men  having  long  years  of  associa- 
tion with  the  practice  and  theory  of  fire  prevention  and  control.    These  standards  deserve 
the  citizen's  earnest  consideration. 
Existing  Situation  and  Recomm.enda  t  ions 

The  responsibility  facing  Union  County's  volunteer  fire  departments  is  a  difficult 
one.   The  county  population  is  now  at  48,300  and  expected  to  increase  by  1980  to  a  maximum 
of  78,200,  the  land  area  covers  620  square  miles  (excluding  Monroe  and  its  one  mile  fringe 
area),  and  there  were,  at  last  count,  9,307  occupied  households  (also  increasing).    The 
county-wide  fire  protection  task  would  naturally  be  far  easier  if  the  population  were 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  county.   Since  this  is  not  the  case,  and  since  there  are 
currently  a  limited  number  of  fire  stations  and  serviceable  districts,  some  persons  must 
live  in  unprotected  areas.   This  situation  represents  the  fate  of  individuals  and  families 
living  outside  the  county's  seven  fire  districts. 


5  "Recommended  Method  for  Laying  Out  Fire  Limits,"  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

September  ,  1956 . 

6  Special  Interest  Bulletin  No.  227,  "Fire  Limits,"  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
April,  1957. 

7  Based  on  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  September,  1965. 


Another  existing  problem  related  to  the  above  is  what  happens  to  the  fire  district 
whose  staff  of  volunteers  goes  off  to  fight  a  fire  beyond  their  district  limits?   Specific- 
ally, what  happens  if  a  fire  occurs  in  the  very  area  that  is  left  unprotected?   Many  local 
fire  officials  '.department  chiefs  and  officers)  feel  that  failure  to  maintain  constant 
coverage  of  the  home  district  through  ill-advised   expeditions  to  neighboring  districts 
is  a  serious  mistake  of  which  local  departments  are  too  often  guilty. 

Before  listing  the  principal  problems  and  needs  of  the  county  volunteer  fire 
departments,  a  fuller  explanation  of  each  aspect  is  in  order: 

a)  "Memberships"  -  the  volunteer  departments  are  supported  largely  by 
$10.00  annual  "membership"  collections  from  the  residents  and  businesses 
located  in  the  respective  fire  district.   These  offerings  are  voluntary; 
many,  indeed  most,  of  the  departments  are  not  receiving  even  50  percent 
membership  support  in  the  areas  they  serve; 

b)  Funds  -  In  addition  to  membership  pledges,  annual  barbecues,  picnics, 
parades,  and  so  forth,  are  held  for  fund  raising  purposes.   Some 
departments  do  this  with  greater  success  than  others: 

c)  Mobile  woods  unit.    or  weapons  carrier  -  In  the  annual  reports  to  the 
Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau,  the  largest  percentage  of  department  calls 
in  Union  County  are  reported  as  being  in  response  to  woods  fires. 
These  woods,  or  brush  fires,  are  almost  impossible  to  fight  with  the 
standard  trucks  and  tankers,  t'.  ..s    converted  jeeps  have  been  employed 
for  this  purpose.   Not  all  departments  as  yet  have  acquired  one; 

d)  Radio  equipment  -  In  the  spread-out  environs  of  Union  County,  two-way 
radio  equipment  is  essential,  not  a  luxury  to  be  acquired  when  other 
things  are  in  order.   Yet,  not  all  departments  have  radio  equipment  of 
adequate  quality; 


e)  Volunteer  assistance  -  In  Union  County,  fire  department  staffs  must  be 
recruited,  organized  and  maintained  on  a  non-professional,  unsalaried 
basis.   Good  citizenship,  as  evidenced  by  ample  volunteer  assistance, 
is  present  in  most  communities;  however,  a  few  a  re  understaffed: 

f)  Station  facilities  -  As  noted  in  the  preceeding  section  on  standards, 
good  quarters  for  the  department's  apparatus  and  resources  are  very 
important.   Unfortunately,  not  all  county  departments  have  so  much  as  a 
station  of  their  own  wherein  trucks  and  other  equipment  may  be  stored. 
However,  most  do  have  some  building,  of  one  kind  or  another; 

g)  Necessary  equipment  -  Also  listed  in  the  preceeding  section  on  standards. 
No  one  would  question  the  desirability  of  having  available,  adequate 
facilities  for  fire  fighting  and  prevention  purposes;  nevertheless, 

very  few  departments  have  the  minimums  required;  and 
h)  Training  programs  -  Although  the  American  Insurance  Association  holds  that 
"there  is  no  limit"  to  the  amount  of  training  that  should  be  given  fire 
department  personnel,  in  Union  County  there  is  very  little  of  it.   Of 
course,  volunteers  cannot  devote  as  much  time  to  the  various  programs 
for  training  that  full-time  paid  firemen  in  large  cities  go  through,  but 
some  standardized  instruction  could  be  offered.   Not  much  in  the  way 
of  planned  programs  is  being  developed  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  chart  shows  how  Union  County  fire  departments  measure  up  in 
adequacy  of  resources  to  the  above  listed  aspects  of  fire  department  criteria: 


Fire  Department  Criteria  in  Union  County 


Adequate   Adequate   Suffi-   Own  All       Adequate 

Fire       Member-    clent    Woods   Adequate      Enough     Required    Training 
Station    ship       Funds    Unit?   Radios      Volunteers   Equipment   Program 


Spr  ings 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Bakers 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Marshville 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Waxhaw 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

New  Salem 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Unlonville 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
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Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Sandy  Ridge 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Wlngate 

Yes* 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Stallings 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Further  elaboration  on  the  problems  and  shortcomings  of  county  fire  protection 
organizations  is  not  necessary.   The  reader  can  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  continued 
operation  of  these  facilities  on  a  loosely  organized,  uncoordinated  basis  is  both  un- 
economical and  unsafe.   In  the  following  pages,  a  series  of  recommendations,  ranging  from 
specific  to  general  proposals,  are  offered.   The  intentions  in  making  these  suggestions 
are  more  to  stimulate  public  soul  searching  and  review  of  policy  than  to  suggest  panaceas 

for  the  county's  problems. 

*  New  structure  being  built  at  present  time. 


Immediate  Actions 

For  immediate  action,  it  is  recommended  that: 

The  Union  County  Board  of  Commissioners  authorize  additional  revenues  for  those  fire 
departments  that  have  neither  adequate  equipment  nor  sufficient  resources  to  protect 
the  areas  within  their  jurisdiction.   This  could  be  done  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis. 
The  important  consideration  is  that  ell  county  residents  receive  an  equitable  and 
safe  standard  level  of  fire  protection. 

All  fire  departments  be  upgraded  to  at  least  AAA  standards.   This  will  be  strong 
evidence  that  better  protective  measures  are  being  taken  and  that  the  county  official's 
concern  does  not  stop  at  the  respective  city  limits.   Facilities  should  meet  the  stand- 
ards enumerated  above;  again,  the  impetus  for  this  advancement  will  have  to  come  from 
the  county  leadership. 

Improved  trainj.ng  programs  be  initiated.  Few  department  spokesmen  are  satisfied  with 
the  non-availability  of  study  and  f ie 1 d- t ra in ing  programs.   Because  of  this  neglect, 
not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the  associated  aspects  of  fire  fighting, 
such  as  medical  aid,  civil  defense  and  emergency  rescue  techniques.   The 
Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill  sponsors  a  training  program  for  highway 
patrolmen.   A  similar  program  for  volunteer  firemen  from  the  entire  state  should 
be  considered  by  the  Institute  and/or  the  Association  of  County  Comm i s> ione r s . 
It  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  higher  level  of  competence  and  skill  that  would 
pay  off  handsomely  in  better  fire  protection  for  all  North  Carolina  rural 
districts. 
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D .  Union  County  Rural  Firemens'  Association  be  reorganized. 

This  revamped  organization  should  include  representatives  from  all  the  rural 
departments  and  should  meet  at  scheduled  intervals  to  discuss  common  problems. 
The  Association  should  be  a  voice  for  the  rural  fire  department  interests  and 
as  such  should  be  instrumental  in  effectuating  the  recommendations  suggested 
herein.   It  must  effectively  represent  rural  fire  protection  interests  at  the 
county  level.   Its  counsels  should  provide  a  convenient  framework  for  insuring 
that  improvements  are  accomplished  as  they  are  needed. 

E .  A  county  fire  prevention  plan  be  written  and  adopted  by  the  Rural  Firemens' 
As  so  c  ia  t  ion .   A  complete  and  detailed  analysis  of  hazardous  conditions  which 
may  cause  or  promote  the  spread  of  fires  should  be  undertaken  by  an  Association 
appointed  committee.   This  group  would  help  to  obtain  the  correction  of 
conditions  creating  undue  hazards,  insure  that  fire  protection  equipment  is 
properly  maintained,  secure  higher  standards  of  fire  prevention  in  buildings 
(i.e.,  special  safety  features  on  stairs,  fire  doors,  partitions),  check  on 
maintenance  of  exits,  determine  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  fire  safety  and  would  provide  the  public  with  a  knowledge  of  conditions  that 
bear  upon  the  fire  prevention  plans  and  procedures  in  all  territorial  sections 
of  the  coun  t y . 

F .  The  County  Manager,  in  coorporation  with  the  Rural  Firemens'  Association, 
should  insure  that  no  district  coverage  gaps  exist  anywhere  in  the  county. 
The  former  can  help  to  organize  a  sound  mutual  aid  plan  among  the  rural  fire 
departments.   This  mutual  aid  plan  would  provide  a  degree  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  that  until  now  has  been  noticeably  lacking. 
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For  Future  Consideration 

For  future  consideration,  It  Is  recommended  chats 
A.   Serious  cons iderac ion  be  given  to  the  merger  of  the  fire  fighting  function  with 
the  police,  civil  defense  and  rescue  operations  throughout  the  rural  areas  of 
Union  County. 

The  Idea  of  combining  fire  and  police  and  oSher  d'j.  ties  and  fuotlons  for  the 
purpose  of  overall  efficiency  is  not  a  nev?  jne.   The  intention  would  be  to  create 
one  large,  economical  public  safety  agency  whose  members  would  perform  all  the 
above  listed  functions,  vrithout  any  equipmeni;  duplications  and  with  the  maxlmym 
degree  of  general  protection  offered  the  jommunity.   In  recent  years,  the  idea 
has  been  promoted  by  a  number  of  municipal  administrators  in  an  attempt  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  losal  government.   The  r,or.cept  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  fire  department  personnel  are  actively  engaged  in  fighting  fires  only  part 
of  their  on-duty  time,  with  the  resultant  thought  that  they  are  not  constantly 
engaged  in  essential  activities.   Furthermore,  since  the  protection  of  the  public 
is  the  prime  function  of  the  police,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  expect  that,  as  a 
part  of  this  activity,  the  police  render  service  during  a  fire,  an  accident  or  a 
general  emergency.   If  the  police  were  to  respond  to  all  fires,  help  preserve  order, 
direct  traffic,  maintain  fire  lines,  assist  in  rescue  operations  and  protect  property 
from  vandals  and  such,  the  overall  good  of  the  public  safety  function  would  be  served. 
Needless  to  say,  a  combining  of  these  functions  would  require  much  effort  and  planning, 
and  numerous  factors  would  have  to  be  considered  (chain  of  command,  suitable  rules  and 
regulations,  responsibility  for  discipline,  pension  plan,  method  for  promotions,  morale 
of  personnel,  priority  of  one  function  over  other  activities,  etc.).   Nevertheless,  the 
system  deserves  at  least  the  attention  and  consideration  of  those  who  know  best  the 
present  problems  with  which  each  of  these  functions  must  deal. 
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Civil  Defense 

The  civil  defense  program  in  Union  County  is  organized  and  operated  by  a  volunteer 
director  who  is  a  part-time,  non-paid  appointee  of  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Defense  activity  in  Union  County  is  somewhat  limited.   Although  there  is  in  existence 
a  published  survival  plan  and  a  program  outline  for  1966j  only  seven  (7)  shelters  and  seven- 
teen (17)  radioactivity  monitoring  stations  are  located  in  the  entire  county-   According  to 
a  State  civil  defense  spokesman,  only  4.4  percent  of  the  county  population  could  be  protected 
by  shelters  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  strike.   County-wide  inactivity  in  this  regard  reflects 
either  a  high  level  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  contemporary  world  leaders  to  insure 
the  peace  or  a  general  non-concern  for  survival  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

A  more  intensive,  professional  approach  to  civil  defense  is  recommended  for  Union 
County.   The  director  and  secretary  should  be  compensated  on  a  part-time  basis  of  at  least 
20  hours  per  week,  and  five  volunteers  should  be  recruited  who  would  be  willing  to  give  at 
least  10  percent  of  their  time  to  this  important  function  (as  proposed  in  State  civil  defense 
manuals.)   Some  elements  in  the  stepped-up  program  might  include  regular  training  sessions, 
adult  education  and  shelter  management  short  courses.   In  addition,  cooperative  agreements 
could  be  formalized  between  the  various  police  and  fire  departments,  and  training  could  be 
given  in  medical  self  help.   It  is  wise  to  remember  that  an  effective,  well  organized  civil 
defense  program  would  serve  the  county  well  in  the  event  of  a  natural  as  well  as  a  min-made 
catastrophe.   Flood,  fire,  disease  and  other  calamities  could  strike  Union  County  just  as 
they  have  struck  elsewhere  many  times.   Local  officials  should  know  in  advance  how  they 
would  cope  with  such  dreadful  but  still  possible  events. 

A  further  benefit  would  accrue  to  Union  County  administrators  if  a  paid,  half-time    ; 
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director  and  a  secretary  were  employed,  namely,  the  receipt  of  50  percent  civil  defense 
activity  costs.   These  funds  are  available  under  the  State  Personnel  and  Administration  Fund 
for  financing  local  civil  defense  programs.   Forty-six  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties  are 
presently  qualifying  for  this  assistance.   Union  County  leaders  should  not  neglect  this 
favorable  opportunity  to  secure  financing  for  a  program  as  worthy  as  civil  defense. 

A  logical  alternative  to  a  civil  defense  buildup  as  a  separate  entity,  especially  if 
the  fire  departments  are  reorganized  along  the  proposed  lines  of  chis  report,  would  be  tc 
consolidate  the  civil  defease  function  within  the  fire  and  police  departments.  The  fire  or 
police  or  other  chief  of  public  safety  operations  would  head  this  departmental  function. 
At  least  twenty  (2  0^  hours  of  his  time  per  week  vrould  relate  to  civil  defense  activities,  thus 
making  the  county  eligible  for  funds  under  the  state  assistance  program. 

The  resources  in  men  and  materials  that  would  be  at  the  command  of  civil  defense 
officials  in  Union  County  would  be  far  greater  under  this  suggested  system  than  will  other- 
wise be  obtainable  for  many  years  to  come-   It  is  recommended  that  incorporation  of  civil 
defense  into  other  functions  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Available  Federal  Assistance 


The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  and  intent  of 
Congress  that  responsibility  for  civil  defense  shall  be  vested  jointly  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  several  States  and  their  political  subdivisions.   To  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  their  civil  defense  preparations  and  activities,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  technical  assistance,  training  programs,  and  financial  aids.   Grants  of  equipment 
include  radiological  detection  and  monitoring  instruments. 

Financial  aids  are  in  the  form  of  grants  for  procurement  of  survival  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  training;  construction  of  protected  emergency  operating  centers  for  State  and 
local  governments;  incorporation  of  fallout  protection  and  shelter  features  in  public 
structures;  and  necessary  personnel  and  administrative  expenses. 


Further  information  on  this  program  and  other  matters  related  to  county-wide 
preparedness  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  North  Carolina  Civil  Defense  Agency- 
located  in  Raleigh. 
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Rescue  Service 

Ambulance  and  other  emergency  services  of  a  rescue  nature  have  been  handled  almost 
exclusively  by  funeral  directors.   Union  County  has  been  paying  $600.00  annually  to  three 
such  enterprises  and  $300.00  annually  to  another.   The  special  equipment  on  hand  for  this 
purpose  was  limited  and  a  hearse,  not  a  rescue  equippped  ambulance,  was  the  vehicle  most 
often  employed  by  the  funeral  directors  in  emergencies.   The  funeral  directors  did  not, 
however,  find  this  a  profitable  enterprise  and  so  have  given  notice  that  this  "ambulance" 
service  will  terminate  as  of  August  31,  1966,  at  midnight. 

In  many  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns,  the  responsibility  for  providing  ambulance 
service  long  ago  passed  from  the  funeral  directors  to  private  enterprises  (i.e.,  Raleigh, 
Charlotte,  Greensboro  and  Albemarle)  or  fire  departments  (Roanoke  Rapids,  Wendell  and 
Goldsboro).   The  former  would  not  be  feasible  in  Union  County,  as  the  suggested  workable 
population  standard  for  private  groups  below  which  they  could  not  operate  at  a  profit 
(offered  by  the  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Government)  is  25,000  people  within  approximate- 
ly twenty-five  (25)  square  miles.   Thus,  it  would  appear  that  Union  County's  best  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  practice  is  the  latter  course  noted  above,  namely,  inclusion  of  rescue 
service  responsibility  into  the  volunteer  fire  departments  throughout  the  county.   Such 
action  would  relieve  the  funeral  directors  of  a  duty  they  expressly  do  not  want,  and  for 
which  they  are  not  always  qualified,  and  would  also  make  possible  an  increased  subsidy  to 
volunteer  companies  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  county  through  user  charges.   Fire  departments 
seem  especially  well  prepared  to  assume  the  burden  of  this  function.   They  have  well 
staffed  organizations  of  men  trained  in  first  aid,  ready  to  act  on  a  moment's  notice  and 
are  equipped  with  the  best  communication  network  available  in  the  county.   If  organized  as 
suggested  in  this  report,  the  fire  departments  will  also  be  the  one  best  qualified  in- 
stitution with  the  administrative  talent  and  structure  to  organize  and  direct  this  activity. 
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North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 


Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  fire  departments  were  the  authorized  rescue  agents  in 
Union  County,  the  presently  dissimilar  procedures  could  be  standardized  and  a  better  quality 
of  service  on  an  equitable  basis  would  be  achieved.   It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
county  transfer  the  rescue,  ambulance  and  other  such  activities  from  the  funeral  homes  to 
the  volunteer  fire  departments  at  the  earliest  possible  date.   Subsidies  formerly  given 
to  the  directors  to  meet  such  expenses  should  be  added  to  the  annual  subsidies  of  the 
volunteer  companies  on  a  proportional  basis. 

The  beginning  period  of  rescue  service  transition  from  the  funeral  directors  to  the 
fire  departments  will  be  moderately  costly  and  time  consuming  for  those  who  supervise  and 
direct  the  operation.   Equipment,  including  ambulances,  will  have  to  be  obtained.   Men  now 
engaged  only  in  volunteer  fire  work  will  have  to  be  instructed  in  first  aid  and  emergency 
techniques.   More  volunteers  might  be  required.   Nevertheless,  these  inconveniences  and 
barriers  are  well  worth  overcoming,  for  the  resulting  rescue  organization  will  be  better 
able  to  serve  all  the  people  in  Union  County.   The  accomplishment  of  just  one  life  saved 
through  efficient  service  will  be  a  handsome  reward  for  those  who  labored  in  this  endeavor. 


Police  Protection 


Introduction 


When  James  Madison  wrote  in  the  "Federalist  Papers"  (no.  10)  that  our  inquiries  are 
directed  at  "securing  the  public  good  and  private  rights  ...  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  spirit  and  form  of  popular  government,"  he  described  a  role  that  has  passed  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  modern  state.   The  quiet  enjoyment  of  life  and  property  in  Union 
County  is  secured  and  protected  by  the  County  Sheriff  and  local  police  departments  (Wingate, 
Waxhaw,   Marsh ville  and  Monroe). 

Existing  Situation  and  Evaluation :  Sheriff's  Department  and  Local  Jails 

Union  County  has  a  Sheriff  and  five  other  full-time  law  enforcement  officers  (deputies) 
From  his  office  in  the  County  Courthouse,  the  Sheriff  directs  and  administers  the  Union 
County  jail  and  police  organization  with  a  total  annual  budget  of  $57,918.   Each  officer 
must  use  his  own  vehicle,  for  which  he  receives  $105.00  monthly.   These  automobiles  are  not 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  customary  police  accessories. 

The  County  Sheriff's  office  alone  cannot  adequately  protect  people  and  property 
throughout  Union  County.   The  county  is  too  big  and  the  department  is  too  small  for  the 
latter  to  adequately  conduct  its  wide  ranging  responsibilities.   Taking  the  number  of  law 
enforcement  officers  as  a  ratio  of  land  area,  it  can  be  seen  that  each  officer  must  cover 
approximately  103  square  miles  (not  including  land  in  the  jurisdictional  area  of  the  Monroe 
police  force).   Since  all  officers  do  not  work  at  the  same  time,  24  hours  a  day,  the  actual 
per  man  coverage  responsibility  is  far  greater  than  reflected  by  the  above  ratio. 

The  County  Jail,  located  just  three  blocks  from  the  courthouse,  is  totally  inadequate 
for  present  needs.   The  site  is  95  percent  covered  with  the  obsolete  structure,  thus  there 
is  no  space  either  for  building  expansion  or  prisoner  exercise.   The  jailer,  who  resides  in 
a  section  of  the  building,  is  himself  without  sufficient  quarters. 


Three  of  the  small  municipalities  have  their  own  police  departments  (excluding  Monroe). 
These  are  omnibus  type  operations,  with  the  chiefs  and  their  men  administering  and  executing 
a  wide  variety  of  public  business.  In  Wingate,  Waxhaw  and  Marshville,  police  headquarters  and 
igeneral  equipment  are  considered  satisfactory  for  meeting  present  needs. 

The  Sheriff's  office  in  the  County  Courthouse,  like  almost  all  other  offices  located 
there ,  is  pressed  for  space  in  a  building  designed  for  an  earlier  day.   Government  has  grown 
considerably  since  1886,  and  design  arrangements  oriented  to  the  rustic  convenience  of  the 
latter  19th  century  are  inadequate  to  serve  the  growing  requirements  of  the  present  day. 
The  same  observation  applies  equally  as  well  to  the  County  Jail.   In  order  to  update  these 
facilities  and  modernize  them  to  the  necessary  extent,  large  scale  remodeling  and  heavy 
costs  would  be  necessary. 

Recommendations 

The  Sheriff's  office  should  be  combined  with  the  Monroe  police  department  in  order 
that  Union  County  might  benefit  from  an  immediate  police  staff  expansion.   Without  giving 
up  their  assigned  special  tasks  of  city  and  county  specialization,  both  the  Monroe  and 
Union  County  law  officers  should  combine  their  patrol  duties  in  order  to  better  protect 
the  latter's  enormous  jurisdictional  coverage.   The  County  Commissioners  should  pay  the 
City  of  Monroe  an  agreed  upon  sum  for  these  rural  area  protective  services.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  proposal  be  investigated  immediately,  with  the  view  that  such  a  system  would  serve 
as  an  interim  arrangement  until  such  time  as  a  permanent  police  structure  for  the  whole  county 
under  a  single  administration  could  be  devised. 

A  second  recommendation  concerning  the  county  police  function  is  that  at  least  three 
police  vehicles  be  suitably  equipped  and  furnished  the  Sheriff's  department.   The  present 
arrangement  of  using  private  vehicles  is  inefficient  and  a  very  unprofessional  arrangement 
for  the  Sherrif  to  endure.   Good  county-wide  protection  requires  and  deserves  the  same 
standards  of  service  protection  enjoyed  by  the  larger  communities.   Special  cruisers. 
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distinct  from  private  transportation,  are  thus  needed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  County  Jail  be  abandoned  and  a  new  jail  facility  con- 
structed on  the  county's  250  acre  site  adjacent  to  the  County  Home.   All  parties  to  such  a 
move  would  stand  to  gain  by  this  transfer: 

1)  the  prisoners  would  be  detained  in  better  equipped,  more  spacious  quarters 
where  recreation  would  be  possible  and  rehabilitation  encouraged; 

2)  public  office  space  on  valuable  urban  land  would  be  made  available  for 
another,  more  productive  urban  use;  and 

3)  the  custodians  would  be  better  able  to  administer  the  jail  facility  and 
would  themselves  enjoy  the  more  livable  quarters. 

In  addition,  it  is  felt  that  the  open-space  setting  for  the  proposed  jail  would  be 
an  increased  security  measure  while  at  the  same  time  removing  from  the  urban  scene  the  view 
of  this  regrettably  necessary  institution.   Proximity  of  the  new  jail  to  the  County  Home  might 
lessen  the  feeling  of  desolation  one  gets  when  visiting  this  huge  expanse  of  land  for  the 
mentally  incurable.   More  importantly,  the  added  area  activity  might  be  pleasing  to  the  un- 
fortunate residents  of  the  County  Home,  whose  recovery  and  return  to  society  are  considered 
hi  gh ly  un 1  ike  1 y . 

For  Future  Consideration 


It  is  quite  evident  that  six  county  law  officers  cannot  adequately  protect  all  lives 
and  property  within  Union's  620  square  miles  (excluding  Monroe).   Whether  it  could  be  done 
in  concert  with  the  Monroe  police  department  is  academic  if  this  proposed  recommendation  is 
not  accepted  and  attempted.   With  the  expected  population  increases  in  the  years  to  come, 
the  addition  of  new  industries,  the  construction  of  more  dwelling  units  and  the  attendant 
build-up  of  commercial  properties,  all  of  which  will  require  more  protection,  all  of  the 
county's  present  problems  are  going  to  grow  progressively  worse. 


It  is  possible  that  one  of  several  new  approaches  successfully  applied  in  other 
progressive  areas  throughout  the  country  may  be  Union  County's  best  hope  if  its  people  are 
to  enjoy  first  class  police  service.   Atlanta  and  Fulton  County,  Georgia;  Los  Angeles 
and  Los  Angeles  County,  California;  and  Miami  and  Dade  County,  Florida;  all  employ  variants 
of  a  system  alternately  called  "contract  services,"  "metropolitan  police"  or  "county  patrol." 
Though  the  level   of  services  vary  and  the  administrative  procedures  are  different,  all  three 
essentially  involve  a  centralized  police  force  that  cooperates  with  smaller  jurisdictions  to 
improve  service,  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs. 

These  conditions  have  been  brought  about  partly  because  of  the  increased  development 
in  the  unincorporated  fringe  areas  and  partly  due  to  technological  innovations  in  communica- 
tions and  scientific  discoveries  in  crime  detection  and  mutual  aid.   The  systems  noted  above 
work  somewhat  in  the  following  manner:  a  large  city  (i.e.,  Monroe)  and  a  much  larger  but  less 
densely  populated  county  (i.e..  Union)  divide  certain  responsibilities.   The  city  by  contract 
furnishes  police  services  to  all  unincorporated  and  incorporated  areas  within  the  county,  in 
return  for  other  services  rendered  by  the  county.   Or  the  city  may  assume  the  role  without 
such  a  return  and  simply  charge  the  county  for  all  costs  pertaining  to  the  rendering  of 
county-wide  police  protection.   In  these  instances,  the  county  is  authorized  to  "set 
reasonable  minimum  performance  standards  for  governmental  units  in  the  county  with  respect 
to  police  and  other  type  services  or  functions.  .  ."  - 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  above  arrangements  is  the  stress  they  lay 

upon  effective  patrol  work.   This  is  the  weakest  aspect  of  Union  County's  Sheriff  system, 

yet  it  is  the  one  function  of  police  protection  that  professional  organizations  such  as  the 

9 
International  City  Managers'  Association  considers  "the  back-bone  of  the  police  department." 


"Organization  in  Metropolitan  Areas,"   Municipal  Police  Administration,  The  International 
City  Managers'  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1961,  p.  514. 

Municipal  Police  Administration,  p.  235. 


The  principal  duties  of  a  patrol  force  are  to  prevent  violations  of  laws  and  ordinances, 
suppress  disturbances,  arrest  offenders  and  give  aid  and  information;  its  objectives  are 
to  prevent  crime,  enforce  laws,  protect  life  and  property,  preserve  peace  and  apprehend 
criminals.   A  patrol  force  carries  out  these  duties  and  objectives  by  constant  observation 
on  county-wide  tours,  assisting  at  public  gatherings  and  performing  miscellaneous  field 
services,  answering  calls  and  disposing  of  minor  complaints,  investigating  various  problem 
situations  and  collecting  evidence,  preparing  reports  and  testifying  in  court.   It  can 
readily  be  understood  that  the  more  effective  the  county  patrol  division,  the  less  need 
there  is  for  more  specialized  local  units. 

Mecklenburg,  Guilford  and  Wake  Counties,  among  others,  have  or  are  in  the  process  of 
achieving  effective   county-wide  police  forces  for  patrol  and  bookkeeping  economies.   It  is 
recommended  that  Union  County  officials  consider  adopting  some  variant  of  the  many  possible 
types  of  large  scale  police  organization.   If  an  equitable  arrangement  could  be  agreed  upon 
by  all  of  Union  County's  separate  jurisdictions,  then  the  following  consequences  could  be 
expected  as  regards  law  enforcement  throughout  the  county: 

a.  increased  protection  on  a  24  hour  basis; 

b.  elimination  of  wasteful  record  duplication; 

c.  increase  in  staff  professional  level  with  higher  standards 
put  into  effect; 

d.  more  advanced  administrative  procedures; 

e.  faster  public  service; 

f.  better  working  conditions  for  police  personnel; 

g.  long  term  cost  savings;  and 

h.   county  made  more  attractive  to  business  and  industry  owing  to  more 
efficient  and  sound  police  methods  of  operation. 
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These  matters  ultimately  must  be  decided  by  joint  conferences  among  the  affected 
local  jurisdictions.   County  officials,  however,  can  initiate  the  process  by  encouraging 
the  concept  of  a  county-wide  police  force  and  providing  the  leadership  necessary  for  its 
e  f  f  e  c  tua  t  i  on  . 


POLICE  PROTECTION 


Municipal              I  I 

Protection  | | 

County                      I  I 

Protection  | | 

County  Sheriff's      ^^ 
Headquarters         ^^ 

Proposed     Site        . 
forCounty     Jail      ^ 


Coun  t y  Home 

Located  on  the  western  tip  of  the  Monroe  city  limits  is  the  spacious  site  of  the 
Union  County  Home.   Since  1929,  this  "Home"  has  been  used  for  the  care  and  comfort  of 
Union's  mentally  ill. 

Seven  employees  trained  in  psychiatric  care  look  after  the  needs  of  the  hospital 
population  which,  at  the  present  time,  numbers  thirty-six  (36)  persons.   This  is  considered 
to  be  the  Home's  design  capacity. 

The  County  Home  is  supported  by  a  $26,000  annual  budget  from  the  county,  plus  whatever 
supplementary  aid  can  be  obtained  from  livestock  sales  and  governmental  payments  (i.e., 
social  security). 

Re  commenda  t  i  on  s 

An  effort  should  be  made  by  county  officials  either  to  expand  the  County  Home  by  the 
construction  of  new  wings  on  the  existing  facility  or  to  get  the  county  out  of  the  mental 
health  business  entirely.   The  population  increase,  the  breakthroughs  in  mental  health 
research  and  the  enormous  pressures  of  contemporary  society  are  just  three  influences  that 
surely  will  focus  new   attentions  and  responsibilities  on  institutions  for  sick,  disturbed 
minds.   The  role  of  Union  County  officials  in  this  matter  goes  beyond  the  simple  provision 
of  an  enlarged  hospital  facility.   What  is  most  needed,  if  the  county  expects  to  continue 
this  program,  is  a  new  attitude  toward  the  treatment  of  abnormal  behavior.   Support  of  a 
staff  oriented  toward  diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  (psychologists,  psychiatrists 
and  others  similarly  versed)  would  add  immeasurably  to  the  county's  contribution  to  mental 
health  and  would  increase  its  stature  as  a  progressive  society.   Otherwise,  both  the 
county  and  the  patients  affected  would  be  better  served  if  local  officials  passed  this 
function  on  to  the  state,  where  the  developed  resources  and  facilities  are  far  greater  at 
this  time  than  Union  County's. 


1  ,10 

Supp lemen t 

'        Facts  and  figures  on  matters  of  relevance  to  mental  health  in  Union  County  are 
available  from  a  variety  of  sources,  principally  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Health  Council. 
A  review  of  these  data  is  an  Important  first  step  if  county  leaders  are  to  take  effective 
action  on  mental  health  programming  in  the  years  aheado   Specifically;  the  needs  of  the 
County  Home  can  be  better  evaluated  and  attended  if  officials  have  a  firm  understanding  of 
county  problems  and  resources.   The.  following  table  has  been  constructed  for  this  very 
purpose;  no   information  is  appended  that  is  not  considered  by  State  health  planners  as 
relevant  to  the  evaluation  and  planning  of  such  institutions  as  the  Union  County  Home: 


10.   Data  converted  from  the  following  sources: 

U.  S^  Census  of  Populationj  1960. 

A  Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Plan  for  North  Carolina, 
Volumes  1-4  and  Appendix  1-2;  The  North  Carolina  Mental 
Health  Council,  May,  1965. 

Division  of  Community  Planning,  Staff  Consultations  with  County  officials 
and  Site  Visitations,  August,  1965,  to  March,  1966. 
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Tab le  I  Mental  Health  Conditions,  Services  and  Programs:  State  and  County 


A.  Manpower  Resources 

All  M.D.'s  (per  100,000  people) 

White  General  Practitioners  (per  100,000  people) 

Number  of  Negro  M.D.'s  (total) 

Number  of  Psychiatrists  (total) 

Number  of  Clinical  Psychologists  (total) 

Registered  Nurses  (per  100,000  people) 

Number  of  Social  Workers  (total) 

Number  of  Sociologists  (total) 

Number  of  Pediatricians  (total) 

Registered  Public  Health  Nurses  (per  100,000  persons 

Number  of  Public  Health  Nurses  (total) 


Union 

Differ- 

State 

C  ounty 

ential* 

92.9 

51.5  (total) 

N/A 

23,8 

26,9  (total) 

N/A 

120 

2    (total) 

N/A 

172 

none 

N/A 

92 

none 

N/A 

242.2 

116.4  (total) 

N/A 

426 

none 

N/A 

110 

none 

N/A 

207 

none 

N/A 

is)  13.7 

11.2  (total) 

N/A 

625 

5    (total) 

N/A 

B.   Conditions  of  Deprivation 

Infant  mortality   1958-1962  whites  (per  1,000 

live  births)        23.1 

Infant  mortality  1958-1962  non  whites 

(per  1,000  live  births)  49.7 

Military  rejectees  -  all  causes  (percent  of  all 

inductees)  1948-1963        53.1 

Military  rejectees  -  mental  reasons  (percent  of  all 

inductees)         38.3 


Military  rejectees-physical  reasons 

(percent  of  all  indue t ee s ) 1 5  .  1 

Military  rejectees-  anti-social  behaviors 

(percent  of  all  inductees)   3.9 
*  Indicates  a  differential  that  reflects  adversely  upon  Union  County 
**  A  slight  overlap  in  data  occurs  in  these  columns. 


25.2 
66.  7 
48.6 
33.6 
14.5 
3.2 


2.1 


Under  employed  and  idle  whites 

(percent  of  total  work  force) 

Under  employed  and  idle  non-whites 

(percent  of  total  work  force) 

Percent  of  substandard  housing 

Percent  of  white  families  with  incomes  under  $3,000 

Percent  of  non-white  families  with  incomes  under 

$3  ,000 


Un  ion 
County 


Differ- 
ential 


Per  capita  Income  -  whites 

Per  capita  Income  -  non-whites 

Percent  of  whites  with  less  than  6  years 
of  education 

Percent  of  non-whites  with  less  than  6  years  of 

education 

11 
C.  Social  Situational  Breakdown 


Percent  of  illegitimate  births  -  whites 
(rate  per  1,000  live  births) 

Percent  of  illegitimate  births  -  non-whites 

(rate  per  1,000  live  births) 

Percent  of  families  with  only  one  parent  present 

-  wh  i  t e  s 

Percent  of  all  families  with  only  one  parent  present 

-  non-wh  i  t e  s 


14.  5 
36.5 
29.9 

70.  1 

504. 
543. 

24.8 

50.2 

23  .5 

242.6 
10.9 
25.5 


6.8 

11.6 
47.9 
29.0 

71.0 

$1245. 
$  513. 

22.8 

54.7 

17.1 

233.2 

9.5 

22.7 


11.4 


.9 


$259, 
$  30. 


4.5 


11.  These  statistics  were  compiled  by  the  research  staff  of  the  North  Carol  ina 
Mental  Health  Council. 


State 


Un  ion 
County 


Dif f er- 
en  t  ia 1 


Percent  of  all  white  children  under  18  not  living  with 
2  parents 

Percent  of  all  non-white  children  under  18  not  living 
with  2  pa  rent  s 

School  drop-outs  per  10,000  enrollment 

Average  Annual  Suicide  rates  -  1959-63  white 
(per  100,000) 


Average  Annual  suicide  rates 
(per  100,000) 


1959-63  non-whites 


D.   Agency  Reported  Breakdowns 

Average  annual  juvenile  delinquency  cases  reported 
(per  10,000  children  ages  10-15) 

White  males  sentenced  to  roads 

(per  10,000  males  ages  16-64) 

Non-white  males  sentenced  to  roads 

(per  10,000  males  ages  16-64) 

Additions  to  North  Carolina  mental  hospitals 
(per  100,000  people) 

Mental  health  clinic  active  caseload 
(per  100,000  people) 

Aftercare  clinic  active  caseload 
(per  100,000  people) 

Admissions  to  centers  for  retarded 
(per  100,000  people) 

Annual  average  alcoholic  admissions 
(per  100,000  people) 

Usage  of  welfare  psychological  services 
(per  100,000  people) 


33.  7 
207 


12  .  1 
4.0 


31.3 
162 


14.8 
6.3 


86 

8 

84 

8 

76 

9 

37 

6 

241 

7 

167 

4 

238 

8 

114 

2 

92 

3 

22 

4 

50 

7 

9 

0 

14 

5 

4 

5 

33 

1 

13 

4 

94 

8 

47 

0 

2  .7 
2  .3 


■  County  Hospital 

! 

I  The  Union  County  Memorial  Hospital  serves  the  complete  health  needs  of  the  county. 

It  is  situated  on  a  39  acre  site  east  of  the  Monroe  city  limits.   Completed  in  1953  and 
enlarged  in  1965,  the  hospital  has  127  beds  for  use  of  the  general  public  (not  including 
66  beds  used  exclusively  for  chronic  patients),  a  medical  staff  of  22,  and  extensive  emer- 
gency facilities.   Occupancy  at  Memorial  Hospital  averages  around  90  percent  of  capacity. 

One  accepted  national  standard  of  beds  per  population  is  4^  beds  for  every  1,000 

12 
persons.     With  a  county  population  of  approximately  45,000,   Union  would  be  expected  to 

have  at  least  202  beds.   As  already  noted,  there  are  127  beds,  excluding  those  in  the 

chronic  ward.   Plans  call  for  a  75  bed  addition  within  the  next  year  or  two;  based  on  the 

above  population  per  bed  ratio,  there  will  still  be  a  shortage  which  could  get  worse  as  the 

county's  population  is  expected  to  rise.    The  relationship  between  the  newly  passed 

Medicare  Program  and  hospital  and  other  health  facilities  is  as  yet  unknown;  this  too  could 

bring  increased  demands  upon  Union  Memorial's  resources. 

It  is  recommended  that  additions  to  the  main  facility  be  continued  and  that  a  program 

of  planned  improvements  for  a  10-15  year  period  be  scheduled  by  hospital  administrators. 

This  should  provide  both  the  citizen  and  the  official  with  assurances  that  public  hospital 

facilities  will  continue  to  be  of  the  highest  quality. 


12.  In  any  given  community,  this  "standard"  is  actually  determined  by  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located,  and  guidelines  established  by 
the  administrators  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

13.  See  the  recently  published  report  on  the: 
"Population  and  Economy  of  Union  County  1980," 

Division  of  Community  Planning,  May,  1965,  and  the  State  Plan 
for  the  Construction  of  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities,  18th 
Annual  Revisions  (approved,  February  17,  1966). 


Available  Federal  Assistance 

Both  the  Union  County  Home  and  Memorial  Hospital  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act,  otherwise  known  as  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Program.   Under 
this  legislation,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  makes  grants  to  cover  between  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  of  project  costs  for  the  construction  of  general,  mental,  and  TB  hospi- 
tals, hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and  impaired,  medical  clinics,  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  rehabilitation  facilities  and  nursing  homes.   Federal  participation  is  on  a 
matching  basis  with  some  allowances  made  for  individual  fiscal  ability.   Grants  for  con- 
struction of  health  facilities  under  this  program  amounted  to  $176,750,000  in  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Union  County  has  received  approval  on  four  major  projects  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
The  total  costs  of  all  four  projects  were  $2,377,150;  $1,109,951  of  this  money  came  from  the 
federal  government.   These  funds  were  used  by  the  county  leaders  for  the  construction  of  the 
hospital  (1950),  a  nurses  residence  (1952),  a  25  bed  addition  (1954)  and  a  chronic  and  con- 
valescent unit  (1965). 


North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Facts  for  Hill-Burton  Applicants,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1965. 
Grants-in-A id  and  Other  Financial  Assistance  Programs,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  1965. 


The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we  add  more  to 
the  abundance  of  those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we 
provide  enough  for  those  who  have  little. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Second  Inaugural  Address 


Public  Health 

A  county  health  department,  with  headquarters  in  Monroe  and  offices  in  Waxhaw  and 
Marshville,  operates  in  Union  County  to  insure  that  minimum  standards  of  health  protection 
and  services  are  afforded  all  citizens.   The  department  is  the  official  governmental  health 
agency  serving  Union  County.   Among  its  numerous  functions  are  the  following  basic  services: 

a)  sanitation  -  supervision  and  consultation  on  environmental  conditions, 
such  as  adequacy  of  local  food  handling,  water  purity,  sanitary  sewage 
disposal  and  pest  control; 

b)  vital  statistics  -  maintains  records  on  such  statistics  as  births  and 
deaths,  contagious  diseases,  services  rendered  and  special  study  records; 

c)  maternal  and  child  health  -  includes  pre-natal  care,  infant  special 
services,  pre-school  supervision  and  school  nursing  provisions; 

d)  communicable  and  other  disease  control  -  maintains  a  register  of  all 
known  cases  of  such  diseases  and  traces  possible  contacts.   X-Ray  clinics, 
interviews  and  source  investigations  are  also  conducted  by  this  department; 

e)  laboratory  service  -  conductsmilk  and  water  tests  to  insure  that  minimum 
standards  are  being  met.   Labs  also  used  for  diagnosis  of  various  maladies 
through  specimen  analyses;  and 

f)  health  education  -  fulltime  personnel  are  engaged  in  county  health 
education  programs,  which  include: 

(1)  community  organization  studies,  (2)  school  health  programs,  and  (3)  in- 


dividual counselinj 
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Annual  operating  expenses  necessitate  an  $81,000  budget,  in  addition  to  county 
assumption  of  capital  improvement  costs.   The  growth  of  this  department  can  largely  be 
attributed  to  a  change  in  public  health  philosoply  from  one  of  treatment  to  one  of 
prevent  ion  . 

Union  County  requires  more  convenient  health  services  than  are  presently  available, 
for  three  health  offices  are  simply  not  enough  to  serve  48,300  w ide  1  y- s ca t te re d  county 
residents. 

It  is  recommended  that  additional  health  units  be  located  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion concentrations  now  unserved.   These  include  two  incorporated  towns  and  a  semi-urban 
cluster  of  dwellings  spread  along  U.S.  highway  74. 

There  is  a  sense  of  uncertainty  among  county  health  personnel  as  to  the  implications 
of  the  new  medicare  program.   It  could  markedly  increase  the  department's  scope  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  work  load  or  it  could  have  minimal  effects  upon  the  status  quo.   Medi- 
care's actual  influence  upon  the  county  health  department  will  ultimately  be  conditioned 
by  procedural  interpretations  and  public  response.   Whatever  the  result,  it  is  recommended 
that  local  decision  makers  continue  to  lend  their  support  for  this  important  county  health 
p  r ogram . 
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Public  Welfare 


Although  the  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  in  existence  only  since 
1917,  concern  for  the  well  being  of  the  needy  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  local  governmental 
function.   In  1868,  the  North  Carolina  Constitution  declared  that  "provision  for  the  poor, 
the  unfortunate,  and  orphan  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  State.'' 

The  County  Welfare  office  is  headed  by  a  Director  who  leads  a  full-time  staff  of 
twelve  (12)  persons.   Their  duties  are  many,  including  the  administration  of  programs  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  disabled,  blind  and  aged  persons.   The  Welfare  Department  also  ad- 
ministers a  general  assistance  program,  which  includes  foster  care  and  child  placement 
services . 

Last  year's  welfare  budget  was  $583,694.00.   Of  this  total,  $120,000.00  was  provided 
by  the  county.   The  present  headquarters  in  Monroe  is  leased  by  the  department  on  a  five-year 
basis  at  a  cost  of  $325.00  per  month  -  (this  rental  cost  will  increase  to  $350.00  per  month 
as  of  April  1,  1967,  at  which  time  the  present  lease  will  expire). 

Two  great  needs  face  the  Union  County  Welfare  Department.   One  is  a  severe  lack  of 
office  space;  the  other  is  the  need  for  parking  facilities  for  both  staff  and  visitors.   An 
ideal  location  for  either  expansion  or  relocation  of  the  Welfare  Department  would  be  the  site 
of  the  former  Ellen  Hospital  (now  vacated  and  in  litigation).   It  is  recommended  that  the 
Welfare  Department  be  given  high  priority  in  any  deliberations  that  might  be  conducted  on  the 
best  use  of  this  site,  should  the  county  gain  the  rights  to  it.   It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  present  quarters  not  be  used  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease.   The  office  and 
parking  space  needs  of  this  department  can  not  efficiently  be  contained  within  the  confines 
of  this  limited  site. 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Welfare  reports  that  cost  sharing  programs  provid- 
ing federal  financial  assistance  are  available  for  county  welfare  departments.   The  purpose 


14.  North  Carolina  Association  of  Welfare  Superintendents,  "What  Do  You  Know  About  Public 
Welfare?  ,"  1960  ,  p  .  3 . 
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15 
of  the  grant  allocations  is  to  assist  agencies  to  secure  adequate  office  space.     These 

funds  are  available  in  the  form  of  rental  charges  based  on  the  initial  costs  of  construction 
or  purchase  of  buildings.   This  course  of  action  should  receive  priority  consideration  from 
county  officials  as  the  time  of  expiration  of  the  present  lease  draws  near.   An  interim 
quarters,  without  a  long-term  leasing  arrangement,  is  suggested  as  an  immediate  step  to  re- 
lieve the  present  space  shortage  and  avoid  another  extended  commitment  to  rent  an  outgrown 
facility. 


15.   Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Community  Improvement, 
Office  of  Economic  Improvement. 
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PART  II   THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT 


!l 


Municipal  Buildings 


Int r oduc  t  ion 


Since  1776,  the  operation  and  control  of  local  government  has  been  centered  in  town 
halls.   These  buildings  are  closely  identified  with  the  nation's  heritage  and  tradition. 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  are  especially  famous  for  the  important  events  that  occurred  in 
their  town  centers,  and  today  form  important  chapters  in  America's  historical  treasure  books. 

Habit  and  custom  did  not  alone  earn  the  town  hall  its  early  and  continued  position  of 
favor  in  the  American  structure  of  local  government.   It  was  and  still  is  convenient  to 
assemble  in  one  easily  identifiable  place.   It  was  and  still  is  economically  efficient  to 
have  most  of  the  public  business  centered  in  a  single  location.   And,  the  town  hall  was  and 
still  is  a  symbol  of  a  form  of  government  that  is  maintained  by  and  for  the  people. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  meaning  and  role  the  town  hall  (or  governmental  center)  has 
played  and  continues  to  play  in  the  American  experience.   Union  County,  since  its  settlement 
by  persons  of  Scots-Irish  descent  in  1750,  has  seen  a  variety  of  town  centers.   This 
section  of  the  public  facilities  report  is  concerned  with  detailing  the  nature,  adequacy 
and  character  of  these  places,  and  offering  recommendations,  where  appropriate,  for  their 
imp  r ovement . 

Existing  Situation 

The  most  frequently  used  and  best  known  building  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business  in  Union  County  is,  of  course,  the  County  Courthouse  in  Monroe.   Built  in  1886, 
this  structure  houses  the  offices  of  the  County's  Commissioners,  Manager,  Sheriff,  Tax 
Collector,  Register  of  Deeds,  Clerk  of  Superior  Court,  Accountant,  and  County  Courtroom. 
In  addition,  the  County  Courthouse  is  occupied  by  certain  city,  state  and  federal  offices, 
such  as  the  Board  of  Election,  Revenue  Department  and  the  Veteran's  Services. 
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Pertinent  Data  on  Union  County  Structures 


Floor  Space 


Avera  ge 

Est  ima  ted 

Citizen 

Visits 


Location    Built   Floors    Pr e sen t (  1  9 66  )   Fu tur e* (  1  98 5 )   Per  day** 


County  Courthouse      Main  Street  1886  Ik 

County  Health  Center   S.Hayne  St.  1944  1 

County  Public  Welfare  138  S.Main 

Street  1963  1 


County  Jail 


C  rowe  11  St.   early 

1900'  s   2 


10,576  sq.ft.  22,072  sq.ft.  200-300 

2,520  sq.ft.  3,020  sq.ft.  50-75 

2,520  sq.ft.  3,020  sq.ft.  75-100 

2,000  sq.ft.  5,000  sq.ft.  N/A 


*  Based  on  the  current  county  emp 1 oyee / c i t izen  ratio  or  20.7  per  1,000  and  1980  popul; 
tion  projection  of  48,197. 

**  Based  on  both  departmental  estimates  and  two  "traffic  counts"  obtained  July  2nd  and 
July  19th,  1965,  respectively. 
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Municipal  buildings  are  also  found  in  the  form  of  town  halls  in  Monroe,  Marshville, 
Waxhaw,  Indian  Trail  and  Wingate.   The  halls  in  Monroe,  Wingate  and  Marshville  are  shared 
by  the  fire  and  police  stations;  in  Waxhaw  and  Indian  Trail  there  are  separate  buildings 
for  each  function. 

The  preceeding  chart  shows  floor  space  and  use  data  on  the  County  Courthouse  and  those 
other  county  buildings  that  are  not  discussed  elsewhere  (separately)  in  this  report: 

Standards 


Although  no  written  formulas  are  in  existence  that  pertain  expressly  to  municipal 
buildings,  county  courthouses  or  town  halls,  common  sense  and  the  International  City  Managers 
Association  do  provide  certain  guidelines  useful  for  analyzing  Union  County's  town  halls. 
Obviously,  off-street  parking  should  be  provided  for  the  citizens  who  come  to  the  center  to 
pay  their  taxes,  ask  questions  and  otherwise  conduct  public  business.   Such  a  facility 
should  be  centrally  located,  accessible  to  the  population  concentrations  and  near  the 
business  areas.   Sufficient  parking  space  should  be  available,  the  surrounding  noise  levels 
should  be  tolerable  and  the  decor  should  please  the  eye.   Office  grouping  in  larger  complexes 
should  be  consonant  in  use,  intensity  and  function.   For  example,  the  tax  collector  makes  a 
better  neighbor  for  the  register  of  deeds  than  does  the  sheriff,  who  would  logically  prefer 
to  share  adjoining  quarters  with  the  probation  officer.   Usually,  such  considerations  as 
those  mentioned  above  are  ignored;  too  often,  the  presence  of  distressing  inconveniences 
makes  noticeable  their  absence. 

Recommendations 

Owing  to  the  age,  condition  and  internal  appearance  of  the  County  Courthouse, 
modification  or  replacement  is  clearly  in  order.   The  ideal  solution  for  Union  County 
would  appear  to  be  the  construction  of  a  governmental  complex  or  single  edifice  that  would 
house  all  the  county  offices,  as  well  as  related  city,  state  and  federal  functions.   The 
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resulting  spatial  proximity  would  be  efficient,  the  overhead  costs  would  be  lowered, 
communication  would  be  increased  and  the  public  convenience  would  be  furthered.   In  addi- 
tion, many  presently  overcrowded  agencies  would  be  given  the  space  they  need  (and  deserve) 
and  certain  other  refinements  now  lacking  (conference  rooms,  cafeteria,  and  so  forth)  could 
be  provided.   Within  the  last  five  years,  six  North  Carolina  counties  have  built  new  court- 
houses (Edgecombe , Bladen  ,  Yancey,  Davidson,  Hertford  and  Scotland)  and  another  five  counties 
have  constructed  new  office  buildings  for  county  administrative  purposes  (Person,  Iredell, 
Cleveland,  Mecklenburg  and  Granville). 

The  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  (or  "super-building") 
would  be  substantial.   Whether  Union  County  officials  are  prepared  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
program  is  open  to  question.   What  is  not  in  doubt  is  the  obvious  nature  of  the  need  for 
remedial  action  now  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  county  government  agencies  are 
operating.   Large  scale  modifications  and  repairs  will  help,  but  such  measures  could  mount 
over  the  years  into  disproportionately  high  sums.   And  the  end  result  of  incremencal,  piece- 
meal alterations  by  1980  or  the  year  2,000  would  almost  certainly  be  less  satisfying  than 
the  "government  center"  alternative.   Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  county  officials 
continue  minor  improvements  to  the  present  courthouse,  but  begin  active  efforts  to  explore, 
evaluate  and  determine  the  long-range  feasibility  of  a  new  and  well  planned  home  for  all 
Union  County  governmental  units.   Attention  should  be  given  to  the  suitability  of  an  office 
building  for  county  administrative  purposes  that  would  be  separate  and  apart  from  the  county 
courthouse,  as  has  been  done  in  the  five  North  Carolina  counties  noted  above.   This  course 
of  action  would  permit  the  continued  use  of  the  present  structure  for  its  traditional  court 
purposes,  while  at  the  same  time  freeing  the  county  office  staffs  from  the  distractions 
occasioned  by  court  traffic.   In  addition,  it  would  be  less  costly  to  erect  an  office 
building  than  it  would  be  to  construct  a  giant  governmental  center.   This  alternate 
approach  to  the  county's  "housing"  problem  deserves  the  consideration  of  local  officials. 
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The  Town  of  Waxhaw  owns  a  fine  town  hall  and  no  improvements  or  changes  are 
necessary  at  this  time.  Barring  unexpected  growth,  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Wingate 
town  hall,  though  it  is  likely  to  require  enlargements  at  an  earlier  date  than  its  more 
spacious  Waxhaw  counterpart.  The  public  business  of  Marshville  is  conducted  in  a  rather 
dilapidated  building  and,  though  adequate  in  size,  off-street  parking  and  site  location, 
it  is  in  such  poor  physical  condition  that  replacement  should  be  considered.  A  similar 
situation  exists  in  Indian  Trail. 

In  summary,  county  and  town  officials  should  not  minimize  the  importance  of  having 
an  attractive  home  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs;  efficient  local  government,  citizen 
convenience  and  the  community  image  should  more  fully  be  recognized. 

Available  Federal  Assistance 

Two  loan  programs  are  available  from  the  Federal  Government  that  could  supplement 
or  make  unnecessary  any  future  bond  issue  for  courthouse  replacement  or  repair,  as  well  as 
for  use  in  improving  municipal  buildings  in  the  municipalities.   One  is  the  public  facility 
loan  program;  the  other  is  a  program  of  advances  for  public  works  planning.   A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  follows: 

a.   Public  facility  loans  -  the  public  facility  loan  program  provides  loans 
on  reasonable  terms  to  communities,  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  public 
facilities  needed  to  safeguard  health,  permit  economic  growth,  help 
maintain  high  levels  of  employment  and  assure  reasonable  living 
standards.   Such  loans  may  cover  up  to  100  percent  of  the  project  cost. 
The  legislation  authorizes  the  extension  of  credit  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  certain  facilities  where  such  credit  is  not  otherwise 
available.   The  program  is  authorized  by  Title  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  (42  U.S.C.A.  1491-1496),  and  is  administered  by  the 
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Community  Facilities  Administration  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (now  incorporated  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Deve lopment ) . 

Advances  for  public  works  planning  -  this  program  provides  interest- 
free  advances  to  finance  detailed  planning  of  specific  public  works 
projects  when  construction  of  these  projects  can  be  expected  to  be 
undertaken  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  usually  five  years. 
Public  buildings,  such  as  those  discussed  above,  are  eligible  for 
such  planning  advances.   This  planning  work  can  include  engineering 
and  architectural  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working  drawings, 
specifications,  or  other  action  preliminary  to  and  in  preparation  for 
construction.   The  purposes  of  the  program  include:  (1)  the  establishment 
of  a  nationwide  reserve  of  public  works  projects  which  could  be  placed 
under  construction  within  a  short  time  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy;  and 
(2)  the  promotion  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  planning  and  building 
public  works,  as  well  as  (3)  the  encouragement  of  sound  urban  planning 
practices.   Advances  are  to  be  repaid  without  interest  at  the  time 
construction  takes  place. 

The  present  program  was  first  established  by  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.   The  program  is  administered  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.   Net  advances  approved  in  fiscal  year  1963,  for  example,  amounted 
to  $17.5  million. 

Sources 


S.  Community  Facilities  Administration,  "Public  Facility  Loans:  Fact  Sheet 
ihington:  U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  February,  1962. 


Sources  (Cont.) 

U.  S.  Community  Facilities  Administration,  "Public  Facility  Loans"  Program: 

Information  for  Applicants,"  CFA-700,  Washington:   U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 

July  25  ,  1962  . 

U.  S.  Community  Facilities  Administration,  "Instructions  and  Guides  for  Completing  the 
Application  Form  for  a  Public  Facility  Loan,"  CFA-702,  Washington:   U.  S.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  July,  1960. 

U .  S.  Community  Facilities  Administration,  "Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning:   Fact 
Sheet,"   Washington:   U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  November,  1962. 
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"The  impact  of  first  rate  airport  facilities  on  metropolitan  growth  is  a  matter  not  merely 
of  civic  pride  but  of  economic  necessity." 

Hubert  Humphrey 

Airport 

Existing  Situation 

Union  County  is  without  a  permanent,  public  airport.   In  a  very  short  time  it  will 
be  without  any  airport,  as  the  privately  owned  field  used  for  general  aviation  purposes 
since  1945  is  being  converted  to  another  use. 

This  section  contains  a  review  of  the  extent  of  general  aviation,  a  statement  of 
its  importance  to  industry  and  commerce,  a  comment  as  to  the  local  significance  of  aviation 
and  a  suggested  program  for  the  establishment  of  flight  facilities  in  Union  County. 

Growth  of  General  Aviation 

General  aviation  includes  all  flying  except  the  commercial  transport  category  of 

air  carriers.   The  size  of  the  general  aviation  fleet  in  the  United  States  has  risen  from 

2 
53,890  active  aircraft  in  1954  to  85,890  in  1964.    Last  year  alone  9,336  new  light  air- 
planes were  sold  and  the  industry  this  year  is  running  20  percent  ahead  of  last  year's 
production  record.   There  are  45  times  as  many  general  aviation  aircraft  as  there  are 
scheduled  airline  aircraft.   General  aviation  flies  five  times  the  number  of  hours  and  2\ 

times  the  number  of  miles  of  all  airlines  combined.   Every  day  general  aviation  flies  about 

3 
2,000  hours  more  than  it  flew  the  day  before.    For  a  graphic  portrayal  of  this  phenomenon, 

see  the  chart  appearing  at  the  end  of  this  section. 


1.  "Quoted  in  the  1965  National  Airport  Plan,"  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C., 

p.  14. 

2.  "Planning  the  Airport  Industrial  Park,"  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (Advisory  Circular 

#150/5070-3),  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  3. 

3.  "How  To  Get  Local  Action  for  Airport  Development,"  The  AOPA  Pilot,  October,  1965,  p. 60, 
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Importance  to  Industry  and  Commerce 

It  is  estimated  that  over  10,000  American  business  firms  now  operate  their  own  planes, 

Approximately  25,000  aircraft  (representing  over  32  percent  of  the  total  aviation  aircraft) 

are  used  in  business  flying.   In  1962,  business  aircraft  flew  48  percent  of  the  total  miles 

4 
in  general  aviation.   The  following  figures  for  selected  years  depict  this  rapid  growth. 


ESTIMATED  MILES  FLOWN  FOR  BUSINESS  PURPOSES 


Thousands  of  Miles 

13,391 

11  ,789 

27,439 

29,667 
121,530 
379,845 
672,000 
887  ,671 
934,659 
983,315 


Year 

1931  _____ 

1936  _____ 

1941  _____ 

1942  _____ 
1946  _____ 
1951  _____ 
1956  _____ 

1961  _____ 

1962  _____ 

1963  _____ 

Local  Significance  of  Aviation 

The  increasing  use  of  air  transportation  has  made  the  development  of  a  sound  airport 
system  essential  to  Union  County.   Without  an  airport  the  county  deprives  itself  of  air 
access  and  the  resulting  capacity  to  enjoy  its  share  of  the  related  economic  benefits,  but 
much  more  is  involved.   In  addition  to  the  obvious  attraction  an  airfield  presents  to 
business  interests,  its  presence  affects  the  tax  base,  provides  a  gateway  to  visitors, 
increases  employment  opportunities,  serves  as  an  emergency  center  when  necessary  and 
4.   "Planning  the  Airport  Industrial  Park,"  op  .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  4. 
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iy  General  Aviation 

Percent  of  General 
Aviation  Mileage 

14 
-    -  13 


10 
14 
39 
51 
48 
48 
48 


provides  a  source  of  community  recreation  and  a  symbol  of  local  progress. 

A  Recommended  Program 

The  development  of  an  airport  is  an  important  undertaking  for  a  county,  requiring 
the  commitment  of  a  significant  amount  of  resources.   An  airport,  according  to  the  FAA , 
can  cost  a  few  thousand  to  several  million  dollars  and  land  requirements  may  vary  from 
about  20  acres  to  as  much  as  several  thousand  acres,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  local 
considerations  (i.e.,  principal  purposes  to  be  served,  type  of  aircraft  that  will  use  the 
field  and  probable  number  of  aircraft  operations).   Making  these  decisions  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  study  and  advance  planning.   Consultants  are  available  to  aid  the 
county  in  establishing  the  layout  plan  in  terms  of  engineering  and  operational  requirements. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina,  through  its  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Division 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  through  its  regional  offices  in 
Charlotte  and  Atlanta,  will  provide  experts  to  assist  Union  County  in  airport  development. 
However,  local  officials  must  again  try  to  convince  the  non-flying  public  that  it  is  in  the 
general  interest  to  encourage  and  support  these  efforts  if  a  public  airport  is  ever  to  be 
built  in  Union  County. 

The  National  Airport  Plan,  to  which  reference  was  earlier  made,  suggests  that  a  new 
airport  be  constructed  in  the  general  area  of  Monroe's  city  limits.   The  recommended  type 
of  airport  is  "basic  utility."    The  facility  planned  should  accommodate  single  engine  and 
some  twin-engine  light  aircraft  in  the  general  aviation  fleet.   The  needs  of  recreational 
and  instructional  flying  and  that  portion  of  business  flying  which  utilizes  the  lighter 
aircraft  (less  than  8,000  pounds  gross  weight)would  be  served  if  this  type  facility  were 
constructed.   It  is  certainly  in  the  public  interest,  and  important  to  the  economic  future 
of  Union  County. 


5.  "Preparation  of  Airport  Layout  Plans,"  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

September,  1965,  p.  1 

6.  "1965  National  Airport  Plan,"  op  .  c  i t  .  ,  p.  166. 
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Available  Federal  Assistance 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1101-1119)  authorizes  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  administer  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  public  agencies  in  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  public  airports.   This  program  is  generally  known  as  the  Federal  Aid 
Airport  Program.   Grants  under  this  program  are  on  a  matching  basis  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment generally  providing  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  airport  development  (and  in  no  case 
greater  than  75  percent)  and  the  local  public  agency  the  remaining  percentage.  Eligible 
airport  development  includes  not  only  construction  work  but  also  removal,  relocation,  and 
marking  of  airport  hazards  and  land  acquisition.   Federal  funds  appropriated  for  airport 
aid  in  fiscal  year  1963,  for  example,  were  $75  million. 
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NATIONAL  FORECAST  FOR  GENERAL  AVIATION 


"Forecast 


I 

1965 

FISCAL  YEAR 


1.9 

3 

0 

1.8 

3 

3 

2.  1 

3 

4 

2  .4 

3 

5 

2.6 

3 

6 

2.8 

3 

8 

2.8 

4 

1 

2.8 

4 

4 

2.9 

4 

6 

2.9 

4 

8 

3  .0 

5 

0 

3,9 

6 

0 

1 
1975 

(through  1970)  FAA  "Aviation  Forecasts"  12/64,  National  Airport  Plan 


PART    III       PUBLIC    WORKS 


Water  and  Sewerage 


Introduct  ion 


The  enormity  of  our  nation's  water  resources,  the  generally  efficient  manner  in  which 
water  is  treated  and  distributed  and  our  high  technological  skill  in  disposing  of  attendant 
wastes  have  all  helped  create  and  make  possible  the  comforts  we  enjoy.   For  the  most  part, 
it  could  be  said  that  the  physical  wants  of  Americans  are  served  in  a  manner  our  grand- 
fathers would  not  have  thought  possible.   However,  building  and  maintaining  these  great 
water  and  sewerage  systems  requires  heavy  outlays  of  public  funds.   Citizens  are  rightly 
concerned  that  such  expenditures  be  made  wisely  and  in  a  carefully  planned,  coordinated 
fashion.   This  section  of  the  public  facilities  report  examines  the  nature  of  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  Union  County  and  proposes  recommendations  for  their  improvement  and  future 
relationship  with  other  county  systems. 

Sound  urban  development  and  prosperous  community  growth  could  not  occur  without  a 
good  water  supply  and  an  adequate  means  for  sewerage  disposal.   Very  few  persons  would 
challenge  these  basic  assertions.   Water  is  obviously  needed  for  domestic  uses,  commercial 
functions,  industrial  operations  and  civic  purposes,  such  as  municipal  fire  fighting.   An 
assured  water  supply  and  efficient,  nonoffensive  waste  disposal  methods  are  two  of  the 
first  criteria  by  which  a  town  or  county  is  judged.   Therefore,  we  should  determine  what 
policies  exist  at  the  county  level  to  oversee  and  help  structure  the  development  of  water 
and  sewer  services  throughout  the  region.   What  programs  has  the  county  established  to 
coordinate  local  efforts  in  these  directions?   Finally,  what  kinds  of  administrative 
machinery  have  been  created  in  order  to  effect  large  scale  economies  in  county  water  and 
sewerage  operations?   The  answers  to  these  questions  are  disappointing,  for  Union  County 
has  no  such  policies,  programs  or  administrative  machinery.   Again,  these  matters  will  be 
discussed  at  length  in  the  pages  to  follow;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  alert  the  reader  to 
the  merit  of  integrated  county-wide  water  and  sewerage  planning. 
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Existing  Situation 

The  responsibility  for  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal  systems  in  Union 
County  is  vested  solely  in  the  towns,  with  no  one  single  agency  responsible  for  these 
matters  in  the  unincorporated  areas.   Each  town  implicitly  assumed  this  function  when  it 
incorporated  as  a  separate  and  distinct  political  entity  (see  maps  at  the  end  of  this 
section) . 

Most  people  living  outside  of  Monroe  and  three  other  towns  (Marshville,  Wingate 
and  Waxhaw)  must  rely  on  individual  wells  and  septic  tanks.   This  means  that  approximately 
30,000  persons  living  in  Union  County  are  still  using  individual  wells  and  septic  tanks. 
The  three  smaller  towns  in  the  county  noted  above  have  attacked  their  water  and  sewer 
problems  on  a  separate,  uncoordinated  basis,  and  each  has  had  its  own  water  and  sewage 
engineering  studies  (made  by  different  consultants).   The  results  of  this  independence 
are  all  too  apparent:   obsolete  plants,  costly  overlaps  in  study  detail,  inadequate  water 
supplies  and  unserved  populations. 

Each  incorporated  municipality  in  Union  County  is  authorized  by  statute  to  provide 
for  the  water  and  sewerage  needs  of  its  population  and  of  those  living  in  the  surrounding 
environs.   Specifically,  Union  County's  city  and  towns  are  empowered  to: 

1)  acquire  rights-of-way,  water  rights  and  other  property  inside  and 
outside  the  corporate  limits; 

2)  build,  own,  maintain  and  operate  the  water  and  sewerage  system; 

3)  extend  systems  beyond  the  corporate  limits; 

4)  enter  into  contracts  with  parties  for  connections  to  its  water 
and  sewerage  systems,  and  to  set  terms  for  such  connections; 

5)  prescribe  rates  and  charges  for  service;  and 

6)  charge  higher  rates  to  properties  outside  the 
corpora te  limits. 


Excerpted  from  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Chapter  160,  Article  If 
Parts  7  and  8 . 
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A.  Waxhaw 
Sewerage 

The  Town  of  Waxhaw  has  a  partial  collection  system  serving  roughly  one-third  its 
800  population  (the  rest  of  Waxhaw's  people  are  dependent  upon  septic  tanks  and  open  privies). 
No  service  is  provided  outside  the  town.   The  municipal  system,  consisting  of  an  Irahoff  tank 
built  in  1940-42  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  is  itself  inadequate  owing  to  a  lack 
of  secondary  treatment  means  (such  as  trickling  filter  or  activiated  sludge). 

At  the  present  time,  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  Rhone  Branch  south  of  town.  The 
proximity  of  this  facility  to  already  built-up  areas  might  render  it  unsuitable  for  future 
use  when  more  sewers  are  added  to  the  system. 

Wa  t er  Supp  1  y 

Waxhaw  inhabitants  consume  200,000  gallons  of  water  daily  from  the  town's  three 
principal  wells.   The  largest  single  use  of  water  is  for  domestic  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  daily  maximum  of  300,000  gallons  of  water  are  available  in 
Waxhaw.   With  continued  growth  and  public  pressure  in  favor  of  water  service  extensions  into 
th-e  presently  unserved  fringe  area,  new  sources  of  water  are  likely  to  be  required.   Although 
checked  regularly,  there  has  been  no  felt  need  in  Waxhaw  to  systematically  treat  this  supply. 
Waxhaw  does  not  have  facilities  for  water  storage. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  this  review  of  town  sewerage  and  water 

systems,  that  Waxhaw  is  one  of  almost  200  significant  sources  of  water  pollution  within  the 

2 
Catawba  River  Basin. 


2.   Catawba  River  Basin  Pollution  Survey  Report,  1961,  North  Carolina,  State  Strear 
Sanitation  Committee. 
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B .  Winga  t e 
Sewerage 

The  Town  of  Wingate  is  not  served  by  a  public  sewerage  system.   Residents  and 
businesses  rely  upon  individual  septic  tanks;  town  facilities  are  tied  into  a  larger, 
public  septic  tank  owned  and  operated  by  Wingate  College. 

At  the  present  time,  sewage  from  the  many  individual  and  single  public  tanks  is 
eventually  discharged  into  Richardson  Creek  located  in  the  Yadkin  River  Basin.   Plans  are 
underway  to  construct  a  10  acre  setting  pool  north  of  town  in  conjunction  with  Wingate 
College's  improvements  plan.   When  this  is  accomplished  the  town  will  be  in  a  position  to 
lay  sewage  lines  throughout  the  built  up  areas  of  Wingate,  and  beyond  the  limits  for  a 
reasonable  distance  wherever  required. 

Wa  t er  Supp  ly 

Wingate  townspeople  derive  their  water  from  the  Town  of  Marshville  on  a  contractual 
basis.   Approximately  355,000  gallons  each  day  are  brought  from  Marshville  through  8"  pipes 
constructed  in  1946.   Water  in  the  past  was  obtained  from  Monroe  (12"  pipes  are  still  in 
place  along  route  74  from  Monroe  to  Marshville).   Service  does  not  extend  beyond  the  town 
limits,  and  no  storage  facilities  are  available. 


C.   Marshville 
S  ewe  rage 

The  Town  of  Marshville  is  completely  serviced  by  a  public  sewerage  system.   First 
constructed  in  1958,  an  Imhoff  tank  now  refines  the  waste  content  and  releases  the 
effluents  (after  primary  treatment)  into  Beaverdam  and  Niggerhead  Creeks,  both  of  which 
are  within  the  Yadkin  River  Basin.   These  creeks,  according  to  the  State  Stream  Sanitation 


Committee,  are  overloaded  and  not  suited  for  co-itinued  dumping  of  semi-treated  wastes. 
A  bond  issue  for  $210,000  was  recently  approved  by  the  voters  that  will  allow  the  re- 
placement of  this  unsatisfactory  tank  treatment  system  with  a  more  modern  lagoon  sewage 
treatment  facility. 

Wa  ter  Supply 

Marshville  residents  get  their  water  supply  from  Lanes  Creek,  which  drains  to  the 
Pee  Dee  River.   Since  1960,  town  officials  ha^e  treated  and  used  this  source  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  300,000  gallons  per  day.   Adequate  water  pressure,  needed  for  fighting  fires, 
is  not  available,  however,  plans  are  being  made  for  improvements  to  the  present  distribution 
and  supply  systems.   A  new  overhead  storage  tank  and  waterline  extensions  are  part  of  the 
water  system  improvement  program  for  which  a  $60,000  bond  issue  was  recently  voted.   All 
areas  in  Marshville  are  served  by  the  town's  water  system,  and  large  businesses  outside  the 
corporate  limits  are  also  serviced,  although  at  a  slightly  higher  rate. 


D.   Indian  Trail 
Sewerage  and  Water  Supply 

Indian  Trail  is  without  public  water  and  sewerage  systems.    All  households  and 
businesses  are  served  by  individual  wells  and  septic  tanks.   Like  Waxhaw,  Indian  Trail  is 
in  the  Catawba  River  Basin.   The  nearest  water  bodies  are  the  East  and  West  Fork  Twelve 
Mile  Creeks. 

There  is  a  planned  program  of  water  distribution  that  will  soon  bring  a  plentiful 
supply  to  Indian  Trail  residents  from  the  City  of  Monroe.   Under  the  planned  arrangement, 
water  would  be  pumped  down  the  already  existing  waterline  paralleling  route  74.   No  sewerage 
treatment  plants  are  being  considered  at  this  time. 


3.  Yadkin  River  Basin  Pollution  Survey  Report,  North  Carolina  State  Stream 
Sanitation  Committee^  1953. 


S  ummar V 
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Studies  have  shown  that  Union  County  is  growing  in  population.    In  addition,  its 

urban  areas  and  general  economic  base  are  both  on  the  move.   All  three  of  these  characteris- 
tics of  Union  County  in  the  late  1960's  are  indicators  of  general  progress,  but  they  also 
bode  trouble  if  their  implications  are  ignored.   The  demands  for  available  water  supplies 
and  efficient  sewerage  disposal  will  increase  markedly,  and  the  various  municipalities 
should  prepare  to  construct,  operate,  maintain  and  finance  these  systems,  as  necessary. 
In  Monroe,  Marshville,  Waxhaw,  Wingate  and  Indian  Trail,  the  volume  of  sewage  to  be  treated 
and  the  raw  water  to  be  prepared  for  drinking  can  be  expected  to  increase  at  least  as  rapidly 
as  their  respective  populations.   Within  a  year  or  two,  many  of  these  towns  will  require  en- 
larged water  and/or  sewerage  treatment  capacities.   A  faster  rate  of  growth,  the  extension 
of  public  water  and  sewer  lines  into  unincorporated  areas  or  connections  with  new  commercial 
or  industrial  plants  to  public  systems  very  easily  could  double  or  triple  the  amounts  of 
needed  water  and  greatly  increase  the  burden  upon  the  average  systems. 

Most  households  located  outside  Union's  incorporated  areas,  and  many  households 
located  within  these  limits,  rely  upon  septic  tanks,  package  plants  or  privies  for  sewage 
disposal.   These  systems  have  the  following  characteristics  that  make  them  unsuitable  for 
long  periods  of  time,  especially  in  growing  areas: 
A .   Septic  Tanks 

Soil  and  drainage  conditions  must  be  capable  of  absorbing  waste 
fluids  and  the  tanks  often  must  be  cleaned  every  two  or  three 
years.   The  resulting  costs  and  annoyances  often  lead  to  neglect 
which  in  turn  leads  to  overflowing  conditions,  ground  contamination 


4.   See  "Population  and  Economic  Report,"   State  Department  of  C  &  D.,  Division  of 
Community  Planning  and  Union  County  Planning  Board,  May,  1966. 
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and  resulting  unpleasant  odors  and  health  danger.   Soils  in  many 
parts  of  Union  County  are  not  suitable  for  the  use  of  septic  tanks! 
Other  disadvantages  could  be  listed: 

1)  septic  tanks  are  a  potential  threat  to  adjacent  well- 
wa  ter  supplies; 

2)  many  owners  of  homes  so  equipped  are  inadequately  informed 
of  their  system's  limitations;  and 

3)  experience  indicates  that  larger,  communal  type  septic  tank 
systems  often  have  to  be  taken  over  by  the  local  jurisdiction 
to  assure  satisfactory  operation  and  performance. 

Package  Plants 

Package  plants  are  miniature  sewage  treatment  plants,  either  public 
or  private,  that  are  capable  of  rendering  90  percent  treatment  of 
sewage  wastes.   Package  plants  discharge  effluents  (treated  and  un- 
treated wastes)  into  nearby  streams.   Union  County's  643  square 
miles  of  land  area  drain  into  the  Yadkin  (440  square  miles  or  68.4 
percent  of  Union's  land  area)  and  Catawba  (203  square  miles  of  31.6 
percent  of  Union's  land  area)  River  Basins.   The  a  bo ve-a ve  rage  levels 
of  measured  pollution  in  many  of  Union  County's  streams  (as  reported 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Stream  and  Sanitation  Pollution  Surveys 
of  1953  and  1961,  respectively)  make  package  plants  of  dubious  long 
term  value  in  Union  County. 


5.   Reference  is  made  to  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  River  Basin  Studies  noted  in  the 
preceding  pages. 
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C .   Privies 

Many  families  in  rural,  unincorporated  areas  still  use  this  early 
form  of  waste  disposal.   No  treatment  is,  of  course,  involved. 
Privies  are  inconvenient,  unpleasant,  potentially  harmful  to  local 
water  supplies  and  unsuitable  in  places  of  even  mild  population 
concentrations. 

Recommenda  t  ions 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  lack  of  coordination  of  water  and  sewerage  facility 
planning  in  Union  County.   In  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  water  supplies  and 
the  treatment  of  waste  for  county  growth  and  development,  it  is  recommended  that  county 
officials  authorize  a  comprehensive  engineering  study  of  existing  potentials  and  future 
alternatives  for  a  county-wide  water  and  sewerage  program.   Such  a  study  should  accomplish 
the  following  ends: 

Sewerage  and  Water  Supply 

1)  Detail  in  dollars  and  cents  the  cost/  benefit  aspects  of  alternative 
county-wide  water  and  sewerage  treatment  programs; 

2)  Provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  various  drainage 
areas  around  the  towns; 

3)  Propose  alternate  plans  for  the  financing  of  basic  sewer 
facilities  in  the  various  localities; 

4)  Undertake  the  above  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  expected  residential,  industrial  and  commercial 
growth  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Union  County 
Development  Plan  (to  be  published  in  the  fall  of  1966); 
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5)  Identify  existing  and  possible  future  sources  of  raw  water  and 
express  in  detail  the  nature  and  capacity  of  surface  and  ground 
supp  lies; 

6)  Provide  an  accurate  picture  of  general  water  demands,  using  as  a 
base  past  records  and  estimated  future  water  requirements; 

7)  Prepare  alternative  plans  for  new  water  distribution  and  treatment 
facilities,  giving  the  local  decision-makers  ample  data  on  design 
factors  and  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual  municipalities; 

8)  Detail  the  nature  of  capital  costs  involved  in  each  alternative 
water  and  sewerage  proposal  and  the  likely  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  based  upon  statistical  data  from  similar  endeavors  elsewhere;  and 

9)  Provide  a  review  of  authorized  fiscal  methods,  present  town  and  county 
financial  conditions,  public  income  sources  and  available  grants  (part  of 
this  information  is  given  below  under  "Available  Federal  Assistance," 
though  not  in  the  detail  suggested). 

It  is  further  recommended  that  whenever  possible,  continued  reliance  upon  septic 
tanks,  package  plant  and  individual  privies  be  discontinued,  for  reasons  indicated  in  the 
preceding  comments. 

Available  Federal  Assistance 

More  federal  programs  are  available  to  regions,  counties,  and  other  incorporated 
area  for  water  and  sewerage  projects  than  for  any  other  aspect  of  local  development.   In 
addition  to  the  Public  Facility  and  Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning  Programs  detailed 
above,  the  following  programs  are  relevant  to  the  water  and  sewerage  improvement  efforts 
in  Un  ion  County : 
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1)  Waste  Treatment  Works  -  Under  section  six  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.A.  466),  the 
Public  Health  Service  makes  grants  up  to  thirty  (30)  percent  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  waste  treatment  works.   This  particular 
program  is  especially  aimed  at  the  abatement  or  control  of  water 
pollution.   Treatment  works  which  will  prevent  the  discharge  of 
untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sewage  or  other  waste  into  any 
waters  are  eligible  under  this  program.   "Treatment  works"  are 
interpreted  to  mean  the  various  devices  used  in  the  treatment  of 
sewage  or  industrial  wastes  of  a  liquid  nature,  including  the 
necessary  intercepting  sewers,  out-fall  sewers,  pumping,  power,  and 
other  equipment.   It  further  includes  any  extensions,  improvements, 
remodeling,  additions,  and  alterations  thereof.   Grants  made  under 
this  program  in  1963  amounted  to  $96,000,000. 

2)  The  Small  Watershed  Protection  Program  -  This  Act  (Public  Law  566, 
83rd  Congress)  provides  cost  sharing  grants  and  advances  (through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service),  plus  loans  (through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration)   for  multi-purpose  water  resources  planning  and 
development  in  small  watersheds.   Grants  may  cover  the  total 
construction  and  engineering  cost  of  flood  prevention  structures, 

up  to  fifty  (50)  percent  of  the  cost  of  land  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  needed  for  access  to  and  use  of  reservoirs  for  recreational, 
fish  and  wildlife  development,  up  to  fifty  (50)  percent  of  the  cost  of 
minimum  basic  facilities  needed  for  public  health  and  safety,  access  to 
and  use  of  such  reservoirs,  up  to  thirty  (30)  percent  of  the  total  in- 
stallation cost  of  any  structure  for  increasing  storage  capacity  to 
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meet  the  anticipated  future  demands  for  municipal  or  industrial 
water,  and  an  "equitable"  share  (determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture)  of  irrigation,  drainage,  other  agricultural  water 
management,  recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife  development  costs. 

Advances  may  be  made  to  preserve  sites  for  works  of  im- 
provement included  in  the  watershed  plan  when  conflicting  develop- 
ment otherwise  appears  imminent.   Advances  are  also  made  to  defray 
the  costs  of  engineering  and  related  services  not  exceeding  five  (5) 
percent  of  construction  cost.   Federal  obligations  in  this  program 
ran  well  over  $60,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

3)  Loans  for  Water  Development,  Soil  Conservation  and  Shifts  in  Land 
Use  -  Under  the  consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  provide  for: 

a)  the  establishment  of  soil  conservation; 

b)  shifts  in  land  use,  including  the  development 
of  recreational  facilities; 

c)  the  conservation,  development,  use  and  control  of  water; 

d)  the  installation  or  improvement  of  drainage  facilities;  and 

e)  financial  assistance  or  other  aid  in  planning  projects 
for  such  purposes. 

The  loans  are  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
amounted  to  approximately  $17,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

4)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  provides  for  a  national  program  of 
research  and  development,  including  studies  of  both  reducing  the 
amounts  of  wastes  and  of  recovering  and  using  the  wastes  that  do 
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accumulate.   Most  importantly  for  county  purposes  is  the  fact  that 
it  allows  for  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  interstate  agencies  for  planning,  development  and 
conducting  solid-waste  disposal  programs. 

The  Act  authorizes  appropriations  of  $7  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966  to  a  maximum  of  $20  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  be  dispensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  work 
associated  with  the  extraction  and  use  of  minerals  and  fuels,  is 
authorized  to  allocate  an  additional  $3  million  to  $12.5  million  over 
the  same  time  period.   The  program  is  obviously  intended  to  give  im- 
petus to  research  and  development  efforts  at  the  local  level  to 
projects  aimed  at  alleviating  air  and  water  pollution. 

Source  s 


U.  S.  Community  Facilities  Administration,  "Public  Facility  Loans:  Fact  Sheet" 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  February  1962)  p.  2. 

,  "Public  Facility  Loans  Program: 


Information  for  Applicants"  (U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
July  25  ,  1962)  p.  1  . 

,  "Advances  for  Public  Works  Plannini 


Fact  Sheet"  (Washington:   U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  November,  1962). 
,  "Program  of  Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning: 


Information  for  Applicants"  (Washington:   U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  March,  1962) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  "Grants-in-aid  and  other  Financial 

Assistance  Programs  Administered  by  the  Department,"  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  ,  1961)  . 


Sources  ( con  t  .  ) 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  "Water  Pollution  Control  Manual,  Title  IV  of  the  PHS  Health 
Grants  Manual,"  (Washington,  1962). 


'Protecting  Our  Water  Resources:   The  Federal  Water  Pollution 


Control  Program,"  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962) 


The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  "Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and 
Community  Improvement,"  (Washington:   U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  December  15,  1965). 
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PART  IV  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 


Public  Recreation  and  Park  Areas 

Union  County  is  endowed  with  the  essential  natural  resource  that  makes  an  area 
suitable  for  outdoor  activities,  namely,  open  land.   Being  adjacent  to  the  bursting 
metropolis  of  Charlotte  enhances  this  vital  characteristic,  and  makes  all  the  more  im- 
portant official  action  to  insure  that  this  treasure  is  not  squandered  or  forgotten. 

Public  benefit  and  enjoyment  are  the  principal  objectives  of  a  county  recreation 
system,  but  good  parks,  trails,  campsites  and  ballfields  create  economic  rewards  as  well. 
People,  and  thus  commerce,  are  attracted  to  areas  wherein  they  can  enjoy  worthwhile, 
satisfying  outdoor  experiences.   County  leadership  and  support  for  recreation  make  it 
possible  for  the  inhabitant  in  the  smallest  town  to  participate  in  a  recreation  activity 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  available  to  him.   One  measure  of  a  county's  recreational 
activity  level  is  the  extent  to  which  its  leaders  are  engaged  in  acquiring,  developing, 
improving  and  maintaining  public  recreation  facilities.   Evidence  of  concern  for  recreation 
in  North  Carolina  can  be  inferred  from  the  wording  of  the  State's  Enabling  Law  for  Recreation 
(Article  12,  Section  160-156): 

The  lack  of  adequate  recreational  programs  and  facilities  is  a  menace 
to  the  morals,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  state  in 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war.   The  legislature,  therefore, 
declares  that  in  its  considered  judgement  the  public  good  and  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  require  an  adequate  recreation 
program  and  that  the  creation,  establishment  and  operation  of  a  recreation 
system  is  a  governmental  function  and  a  necessary  expense  as  defined  by 
Article  VII,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 


1.   Recreation  Enabling  Law  of  North  Carolina 
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The  enabling  act  also  states  the  powers  that  are  conferred  upon  units  of 

2 
government : 

a)  to  establish  and  conduct  a  system  of  supervised  recreation; 

b)  to  set  apart  land  for  use  as  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
recreation  centers; 

c)  to  acquire  lands  or  buildings  by  gifts,  purchase,  lease  or  loan,  or 
by  condemnation  as  provided  by  Chapter  Forty,  Eminent  Domain,  of 
the  General  Statues; 

d)  to  accept  any  gift  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property 
for  recreation  use; 

e)  to  provide,  construct,  equip,  operate  and  maintain  parks,  playgrounds, 

recreation  centers,  and  all  buildings  and  structures  necessary  or 

useful  in  connection  therewith  and; 

3 

f)  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions. 

Not  long  ago,  a  full  report  on  the  nature  of  recreation  in  this  count  r y  was  made 

4 
liable  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.     The  report  revealed  some  interesting 


2.  Ibid. 

3.  The  State  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  ad  valorem  (property)  taxes  cannot 
be  used  for  recreation  purposes  unless  the  local  citizens  have  first  voted 
their  approval  of  such  action. 

4.  Outdoor  Recreation  for  America,  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
January  ,  19  62. 
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facts  about  recreation,  some  of  which  might  be  of  interest  to  local  decision  makers  con- 
cerned with  country  recreation  resources: 

"The  simple  activities  are  the  most  popular.." 

"With  pleasure  driving,  walking,  swimming  and  picnicking 
heading  the  list  ..  "  (Union  County  has  abundant  potential 
for  realizing  these  opportunities). 
"Outdoor  opportunities  are  most  urgently  needed  near  metropolitan 
areas  ..."  (Union  County  is  minutes  away  from  heavily 
urbanized  Charlotte). 
"Outdoor  recreation  is  a  major  leisure  time  activity,  and  is 
growing  in  importance..."  (Last  year,  90  percent  of  all 
Americans  reportedly  participated  in  some  form  of  outdoor 
re  crea  t  ion)  . 
"Outdoor  recreation  brings  about  economic  benefits  .." 

(Although  the  chief  reason  for  providing  recreation  is 
the  individual  pleasure  people  gain  from  it,  positive 
economic  effects  are  not  unnoticed.   Recreation  enhances 
land  values  by  creating  a  better  and  more  desirable  place 
in  which  to  live). 
Water  is  a  focal  point  of  outdoor  r ecr ea t ion . . ( i t s  presence  has  inspired 
music,  poetry  and  literature  -  and  water  type  recreation  facilities 
could  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  Union  County). 
Water  is  a  dynamic  resource.   People  sit  by  it,  swim  and  fish  in  it, 
skate  across  it,  and  run  their  boats  on  it.   Union  County,  with  its  many  small  creeks 
and  streams,  has  the  potential  for  permitting  all  the  above  possibilities.   County  water 
for  recreation  deserves  our  respect  and  concern.  But  water  is  not  the  only  resource  to  be 
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found  in  Union  County.   Open  space  in  private,  undeveloped  acres  is  still  available,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  for  county  officials  to"  act  in  the  general  interest  by  acquiring  some  of 
these  acres  of  land  for  public  use.   There  is  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  county  govern- 
ments acting  in  this  manner.   The  National  Association  of  County  Officials  made  the  followinf 
policy  statement  as  late  as  1964: 

The  special  role  of  the  county  should  be  to  acquire,  develop  and  maintain 
parks  and  to  administer  public  recreation  programs  that  will  serve  the  needs 
of  communities  broader  than  the  local  neighborhood  or  municipality,  but  less 
than  state-wide  or  national  in  scope. 

In  addition,  the  county  should  plan  to  coordinate  local  neighborhood  and 
community  facilities  with  the  cooperation  of  the  cities,  townships,  and 
other  intra-county  units,  and  should  itself  cooperate  in  state  and  federal 
planning  and  coordinative  activities.   Finally,  where  there  is  no  existing 
unit  of  local  government  except  the  county  to  provide  needed  local  neighborhood 
or  municipal  facilities  and  programs,  the  county  should  provide  such  facilities 
and  programs,  utilizing  county  service  districts,  local  assessments,  and  other 
methods  by  which  those  benefited  will  pay  the  cost. 

Many  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  across  the  nation  have  been  moving  forward  with 

recreation  programs  and  facility  acquisitions.   At  a  recent  conference  of  county  officials, 

these  trends  were  summarized  in  statistical  form  by  a  spokesman  of  the  National  Recreation 

Comm  i  s  s  ion : 

, There  were  933  county  parks  in  1950;  in  1960  there  were  2,610.   Total  park 

acreage  doubled  during  this  same  time  period  to  403,707  acres.   The  size  of 

the  average  county  park  is  165  acres.   Volunteer  recreation  workers  at  the 

county  level  increased  in  numbers  from  5,000  to  42,000  during  the  above  noted 

decade.   Counties  spent  67  million  dollars  on  parks  and  recreation  in  the  year 

6 
1958;  five  years  later  the  figure  had  doubled  to  122  million  dollars. 


5.  "A  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Policy  for  Counties,:  The  National  Association  of 
County  Officials,   February,  1964. 

6.  Remarks  m^de  at  a  conference  by  R.B.  Jordan.   Excerpt  provided  by  the  North  Carolina 
Recreation  Commission. 


Though  these  figures  are  impressive  enough  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  significance 
of  the  increasing  concern  for  recreation  at  the  county  levels,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
today  that  there  remains  a  large  gap  or  recreational  vacuum  between  the  municipal  parks 
and  recreation  programs  (i.e.,  Monroe)  and  the  state  facilities  that  are  really  intended 
to  serve  a  large  clientele  on  a  part-time  basis.   This  section  of  the  facilities  report 
will  examine  the  nature  of  this  supposed  gap  in  Union  County. 

Standards 


A  balanced  recreation  program  that  encourages  some  participation  by  every  citizen 
is  the  surest  approach  to  the  securement  of  public  benefit  and  enjoyment  through  recreation. 
To  achieve  a  balanced  recreation  program,  many  state  and  national  standards  have  been 
designed  over  the  years  as  guides  to  workable  recreation  planning.   One  of  the  most  frequent- 
ly cited  standards  for  recreation  planning  is  the  National  Park  and  Recreation  Association's 
ratio  of  10  acres  per  1,000  persons.   Of  course,  some  areas  are  more  densely  populated  than 
others  and  these  require  more  than  an  "average"  amount  of  recreation  and  park  acreage.   There- 
fore, it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  particular  characteristics  of  an  area  should  shape  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  long  range  recreation  plan.   Considering  these  factors,  a  useful  set  of 
recreation  standards  for  Union  County  might  read  as  follows: 

a)  the  program  should  serve  all  age  groups,  both  sexes,  all  races 
and  all  income  groups; 

b)  the  program  should  be  conducted  throughout  the  year  at  indoor  and 
outdoor  centers  and  should  serve  the  entire  county; 

c)  the  parks  and  other  recreation  facilities  should  be  conveniently 
located  and  easily  accessible; 

d)  adequate  space  should  be  provided  for  playing  fields  free  of  en- 
cumbrances, obstacles  and  similar  barriers  to  free  movement; 
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e)  the  recreation  and  park  areas  should  present  a  pleasing  appearance, 
both  from  within  and  without,  even  if  only  limited  space  is  available 
for  lands  cap  ing ; 

f)  long-range  plans  for  park  acquisitions  and  improvements  should  be 
in  ex  i  s  tance  ; 

g)  the  county  recreation  program  should  be  designed  to  allow  for  a 
wide  range  of  individual  choices  by  providing  many  different  types 
of  recreation  activities; 

h)  the  program  should  be  such  that  family  participation  is  encouraged 
through  such  considerations  as  the  establishment  of  planned  leisure 
activities  (i.e.,  picnic  areas,  boating,  and  so  forth);  and 

i)  finally,  the  total  program  should  be  viewed  as  indicative  of  the 
county's  interest  in  preserving  open  spaces  for  present  and  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

Existing  Situation 

Although  the  City  of  Monroe  has  an  active  recreation  program,  citizen  support 
($.08  ad  valorum  tax),  a  special  recreation  commission  and  a  professional  staff,  the 
county  of  which  Monroe  is  a  part  has  few  attractions  of  comparable  recreational  merit. 
The  facilities  and  programs  that  exist  outside  Monroe  are  administered  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  by  church,  club  or  semi-public,  unofficial  groups  of  volunteers.   The  chart  below, 
summarizing  these  resources  in  Union  County,  clearly  indicates  this  city-county  recreation- 
al d  icho tomy : 
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City  of  Monroe  Sponsored  Recreational 
Facilities  in  Union  County 

Sunset  Park  12  acres  playground  equipment 

Jaycee  Park  9  acres  playground  equipment 

East  Elementary  School  6  acres  playground  equipment 

Sutton  Park  10  acres  playground  equipment 

Recreation  Center  (indoor  facilities) 

Winchester  Park  7  acres  playground  equipment 

Creft  Park  15  acres  playground  equipment 

Walkup  Park  55  acres  playground  equipment 

Lake  Lee  Park.  70  acres  playground  equipment 


Other  Recreational  Facilities 
in  Un  ion  Count  y 

Weddington  (Men's  Club) 

Wingate  (Baptist  Church) 

Marshville  (J.C.'s  &  Town) 

Mineral  Springs  (Volunteer) 

Indian  Trail  (Volunteer) 

Waxhaw  (Volunteer) 

Jackson  Community  (Volunteer) 

Wingate  College  (for  students 
use  only). 


No  one  individual  at  the  county  level  is  responsible  for  the  guidance  or  direction 
of  a  county-wide  recreational  system  nor  is  any  officially  constituted  committee  charged 
with  this  function.   No  overall  plan  is  in  effect  for  acquiring,  developing  and  programming 
recreational  resources  in  Union  County.  There  are  no  county  school-park  cooperative  recrea- 
tion arrangements.   In  short,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  organized  recreation  in 
Union  County  beyond  the  borders  of  recreation-conscious  Monroe. 

Re  commenda  t  io  ns 

The  County  Board  of  Commissioners  should  move  to  establish  a  recreation  department 
and  an  advisory  committee  for  county  recreation.   It  is  recommended  that  this  step  be 
taken  without  delay,  and  that  the  advisory  committee  so  named  appoint  a  program  supervisor 
to  direct  the  county-wide  recreation  program.   This  appointee  would,  in  addition  to  develop- 
ing a  county  recreation  program,  work  closely  with  Monroe's  recreation  director.   Together, 
these  officials  could  initiate  a  modest  and  workable  joint  program  that  would  allow  economies 
of  scale  in  recreation  planning  while  at  the  same  time  affording  all  county  residents  an 
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opportunity  to  enjoy  supervised  outdoor  activities. 

Some  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Recreation  Department  would  be  as  follows 

1)  to  promote,  demonstrate  and  organize  recreational  activities. 
It  would  help  to  coordinate  programs  and  services  among  the 
numerous  townships  and  school  districts  throughout  the  county; 

2)  encourage  and  assist  the  numerous  small  county  communities  to 
acquire  and  develop  recreation  facilities  and  programs  to  serve 
local  residents; 

3)  to  acquire  land,  whether  by  gift  or  purchase,  for  county  recreation 
and  park  purposes; 

4)  to  maintain  and  supervise  the  operation  of  county  recreation 
facilities  and  programs; 

5)  to  cooperate  with  Monroe  recreation  officials  and  state  and 
federal  agencies  in  the  development  of  county  recreation  resources; 

6)  to  conduct  surveys  and  studies  in  the  county  to  establish  the 
extent  of  park  and  other  outdoor  service  needs; 

7)  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  consultant  studies,  when  conducted,  and  to 
oversee  the  quality  of  specific  site  planning;  and 

8)  to  cooperate  with  local  agricultural  interests  in  assessing  the 
potential  worth  of  farm  lands  for  private  recreation  enterprises. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  program  which  gives 
financial  aid  to  farmers  for  such  developments  as  family  camp  sites 
on  private  lands.   Programs  like  these  can  benefit  the  general 

public  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  land  owners  with  supplemental 
income  if  they  are  properly  located  and  designed. 
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It  is  further  recommended  that  attention  be  given  to  Union  County's  limited  stream 
and  water  body  potential.   In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  the  importance  of  water 
to  outdoor  leisure  recreation  was  discussed.   If  this  resource  is  put  to  use,  a  scenic 
system  of  parks  and  related  recreational  areas  could  become  a  reality,  but  beauty  and  out- 
door pleasure  are  not  the  sole  rewards  for  cultivating  these  water  bodies.   Safety  and 
economy  are  involved  as  well.   The  lands  on  either  side  of  streams  are  subject  to  periodic 
flooding.   These  low-lying  areas  along  streams  store  flood  waters  in  times  of  heavy  rain- 
fall by  allowing  the  swollen  streams  to  spread  out  over  the  land,  thus  limiting  the  water 
damage  to  developed  property.   These  " f  1  oo dp  la  ins"  must  be  kept  free  from  development. 
Every  time  a  new  home,  street  or  parking  lot  is  constructed  on  these  plains,  their  capacity 
to  "store"  water  is  diminished.   Protecting  the  floodplains  by  designating  them  as  part  of 
the  county's  recreational  system  will  serve  a  threefold  purpose:  safety,  economy  and  recrea- 
tional enjoyment. 

Two  other  recreation  proposals  merit  the  attentions  of  local  decision  makers.   One 
pertains  to  the  desirability  of  a  large  county  park  and  recreation  center;  the  other  re- 
gards the  issue  of  financial  resources  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  new  and  dynamic  county 
sponsored  recreation  program. 

A  county  park  would  serve  all  Union's  population.   It  would  contain  facilities  for 
varied  sport  and  leisure  activities.   By  its  existence,  the  park  (or  recreation  center) 
would  inspire  greater  participation  and  interest  in  outdoor  activity  among  the  people,  and 
would  be  an  important  asset  to  the  county's  recently  cultivated  progressive  image. 

Financing  for  this  and  other  county  recreation  efforts  could  be  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  tax  and  bond  issues  and  federal  assistance,  but  the  most 
exciting  and  promising  source  for  Union  County  is  the  private  philanthropist.  Through 
large  land  and  money  donations,  other  public  bodies  have  been  able  to  secure  wonderful 
lands  and  material  resources  for  recreational  purposes.   County  officials  and  concerned 
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citizens  should  encourage  persons  in  favored  circumstances  to  consider  this  "cause"  or 
public  need  as  a  truly  meaningful  memorial  to  a  loved  one. 

Once  a  program  is  established,  county  officials  would  do  well  to  exercise  great  care 
and  supervision  over  its  newly  acquired  recreation  areas.   They  should  be  protected  from 
both  public  and  private  encroachments.   This  is  an  important  resolution  for  the  responsible 
local  leaders  to  make,  for  Union  County  is  likely  to  experience  a  considerable  population 
and  leisure  time  increase  within  the  coming  decades.   More  open  land  is  going  to  be  con- 
verted to  urban  usages.   Now  is  the  time  to  acquire,  develop,  maintain  and  protect  recreation- 
al sites  for  all  the  people,  including  those  of  future  generations. 

Available  Federal  Assistance 

There  is  a  great  interest  among  federal  legislators  for  establishing  programs  that 
preserve  scenery  and  that  in  general  enhance  our  nation's  recreational  investment.   Five 
programs  should  be  of  interest  to  Union  County  officials  in  implementing  the  recommendations 
proposed  a  bove  . 

1)  Open  Space  Land  Program  -  Provides  up  to  50  percent  of  project  funds, 

on  a  matching  basis,  to  help  provide,  preserve,  and  develop  lands  having 
value  for  park  and  recreation,  conservation,  scenic  or  historic  uses. 
Examples  of  eligible  development  costs  are  landscaping,  basic  water  and 
sanitary  facilities  and  all  recreational  facilities.   Developed  land  in 
built  up  portions  of  urban  areas  (Monroe)  may  be  purchased  with  grant 
assistance  where  adequate  open  space  land  cannot  effectively  be  provided 
elsewhere.   The  program  is  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act, 
and  is  administered  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  of  H.U.D. 

2)  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  -  A  federal  program  wherein  the  Congress 
declares  that  major  sections  of  land  are  to  be  protected,  such  as  the 
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Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  and  Assateague  Island  and 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Areas.   To  qualify,  a  locality  must 
have  prepared  an  outdoor  recreation  plan.   With  the  competition  for 
funds  under  this  program  and  the  limited  money  allocations  made  by  the 
Congress  to  date,  this  fund  does  not,  at  the  present  time,  hold  much 
promise  for  Union  County. 

3)  Urban  Beau t if ica t ion  -  Federal  grants  are  available  to  assist  communities 
in  carrying  out  local  beau t if ica t ion   programs  for  greater  use  and  en- 
joyment of  open  space.   The  grant  may  represent  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
applicant's  increase  in  its  usual  beau t if ica t i on  expenditures  over  and 
above  previous  spending  for  comparable  activities.   Authorized  by  provisions 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  this  program  is  designed 
to  help  communities  to  become  more  pleasant  and  desirable  places  in  which 

to  live,  work,  play  and  raise  a  family.   To  be  eligible,  a  community  must 
have  undertaken  comprehensive  planning  and  have  adopted  a  " beau t i f i cat  ion 
plan."   The  former  requirement  has  been  met  by  the  county;  the  latter 
would  necessitate  compiling  a  beau t if ica t io n  plan  for  the  community. 

4)  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Rural  Recreation  Program  -  This 
arrangement  encourages  rural  recreational  developments  by  farmers,  who 
receive  subsidies  from  the  Department  for  opening  up  their  lands  for  the 
pursuit  of  outdoor  activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and  trapping. 
Authorized  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  this  program  is 
designed  to  accomplish  three  principal  objectives:  (1)  take  land  out  of 
farming;  (2)  provide  higher  incomes  to  rural  inhabitants;  and  (3)  provide 
more  outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 

5)  The  Federal  Water-Projects  for  Recreation  Act  -  encourages  multi-purpose 
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water  resource  projects,  with  special  attention  to  fish  and  wildlife 
preservation  and  enhancement.   Under  this  act,  recreation  planning 
must  be  a  part  of  all  water  resource  projects  if  grant  assistance  is 
to  be  rece  ived . 
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County  Library 

Introduction 

A  library  is  an  essential  institution  in  a  society  whose  people  are  informed.   The 
library  resources  of  a  town,  city,  county  or  state  reflect  somewhat  the  degree  of  emphasis 
the  people  place  on  their  right  to  be  informed.   County  residents  are  served  by  the  Union 
County  Public  Library  system.   How  we  1 1  does  this  system  measure  up  to  existing  library 
standards  that  prevail  throughout  the  State  and  across  the  Nation?   What  is  being  done  to 
meet  the  county's  growing  and  changing  library  needs'   What  is  the  expected  impact  of  popula- 
tion, economic  and  social  pressures  on  the  existing  and  planned  facilities?   What  role,  if 
any,  can  a  county  library  play  in  arresting  the  State's  record  of  high  drop-out  and  military 
rejection  rates?   What  goals  are  now  held  or  should  be  held,  by  library  officials  that  govern 
the  operation  and  administration  of  Union's  public  library?   These  questions  will  be  answered 
below,  along  with  comments  as  to  present  plans  and  future  recommendations  for  the  library's 
imp  r ovemen  t . 

Standards 


The  American  Library  Association  holds  that  a  county  library  system  should  serve  to 
educate,  to  inform  and  to  permit  research,  recreation  and  aesthetic  appreciation.    In  order 
to  accomplish  these  objectives,  a  county  library  system  should  be  oriented  to  meeting  seven 
basic  criteria: 


5.  Public  Library  Service,  American  Library  Association,  1962. 

6.  Interim  Standards  for  Small  Public  Libraries,  Public  Library  Association,  1962 
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1)  be  available  to  all  the  people; 

2)  provide  a  supplementary  means  of  continuing  education; 

3)  be  convenient,  easily  accessible  and  comfortably  designed; 

4)  stimulate  study  and  research  through  guidance  programs; 

5)  be  staffed  with,  or  have  access  to  the  services  of,  trained 
1 ibrar  ians  ; 

6)  have  a  collection  of  at  least  two  books  per  capita,  40  percent 
of  which  should  be  of  a  permanent  reference  nature;  and 

7)  be  open  to  the  public  at  least  40  hours  per  week. 

The  recently  completed  report  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Library  Resources  in 
North  Carolina  further  recommended  that  possession  of  detailed  information  concerning  the 
people  to  be  served  is  required  for  intelligent  library  administration  at  all  levels. 

Existing  Situation 

The  main  library  facility  is  located  in  the  central  business  area  of  Monroe  and  is 
known  as  the  Union  County  Public  Library.   It  has  two  reading  centers,  or  branch  facilities, 
one  in  Marshville  and  one  in  Waxhaw.   In  addition,  bookmobile  service  is  provided  rural 
districts.   A  new  main  building,  two  blocks  from  the  old,  costing  $360,000  has  just  been 
made  available.   It  provides  a  welcome  24,350  square  feet  of  space  for  the  library's  total 
collection  of  38,000  volumes.   Last  year,  209,000  book  circulations  were  recorded,  plus 
circulations  of  4,169  non-book  materials. 


7.   Governor's  Commission  on  Library  Resources,  "Resources  of  North  Carolina  Libraries," 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Downs,  Raleigh,  1965,  p.  11 
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Many  services  are  available  at  the  public  library  in  addition  to  the  lending  of 
books.   Filmstrips,  recordings,  films  and  framed  art  reproductions  for  public  use  are 
available  from  the  county  library.  In  addition,  library  administrators  are  engaged  in 
numerous   active  educational  programs,  such  as  offering  reading  assistance  courses  at  the 
various  county  institutions  (jail,  hospital,  county  home,  etc.). 

The  Union  County  Public  Library  does  serve  the  Public  Library  Association's  seven 
basic  objectives  and  principal  criteria,  as  outlined  above.   New  programs,  better  and  more 
equipment  (and  books)  are  being  obtained  and  efforts  are  underway  to  include  additional 
qualified  personnel  for  staffing  the  main  library  and  reading  centers.   Population, 
economic  and  social  pressures  require  that  continuing  efforts  be  made  to  keep  abreast  of 
library  demands.   Space  has  been  provided  in  federally  approved  plans  for  4,000  additional 
square  feet  of  space  that  will  permit  better  parking  accommodations  and  help  meet  minimum 
space  requirements  for  1985  (28,350  sq.  ft.).  A  lot  having  a  100  foot  frontage  east  of  the 
new  facility  could  be  purchased  for  this  purpose.   It  is  suggested  that  the  State's  high 
percentage  of  school  drop-outs  and  military  rejections  can  be  lessened  if  the  county 
libraries  assume  a  more  active  role  in  assisting,  encouraging  and  planning  programs  for 
those  who  suffer  from  the  inability  to  read  and  understand  simple  written  materials.   The 
Union  County  Library  has  already  moved  in  this  direction.   Continued  advances  seem  well 
advised  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  county  and  state.   It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  library  officials  consider  expanding  the  bookmobile  service  in  order  that  persons 
living  in  remote  areas  of  the  county  more  fully  can  participate  in  the  library  program's 
varied  opportunities,  or  at  least  change  the  pattern  of  service  to  permit  longer  stops  in 
areas  of  population  concentration.    Finally,  it  is  proposed  that  attempts  be  made  by 
these  officials  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  joint  pub  1  i c- s choo  1  usage  of  the  school 
library  resources,  including  those  of  Wingate  College. 
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Other  Recommendations 

The  increasing  enrollments  in  Union's  public  schools,  in  addition  to  the  continuing 
pressures  of  economic  and  social  changes,  are  creating  an  ever  growing  demand  for  information 
and  knowledge.   These  trends  are  welcomed  by  library  administrators  who  are  anxious  to  meet 
the  challenges,  but  they  will  require  more  books  and  more  staff.   The  new  library  facility 
is  an  admirable  response  to  the  new  needs,  but  future  actions  will  still  be  necessary. 

A  recommendation  for  future  policy  and  facility  planning  is  that  the  county  library 
continue  to  support  and  strengthen  services  to  county  institutions  (health,  welfare  and 
correctional).   Also,  county  officials  should  assist  whenever  possible  the  current  state- 
wide efforts  to  improve  upon  the  legal  status  of  public  libraries.   By  working  for  a  success- 
ful amendment  to  the  state  constitution  that  would  permit  public  libraries  to  be  considered 
a  "necessary"  public  expense,  county  officials  would  free  themselves  to  employ  additional 
property  tax  funds  for  library  support. 

Though  comparatively  well  off,  the  Union  Library  will  still  require  more  books  per 
capita  and  other  incidentals  as  the  years  go  by.   It  is  recommended  that  county  library  needs 
continue  to  be  given  a  high  priority.   This  consideration  will  enable  the  library  administra- 
tors to  meet  the  needs  of  new  educational  programs,  overcome  the  inflationary  cost  of 
materials,  attend  to  the  Increased  student  enrollments  and  maintain  Union  County's  high 
rank  among  the  state's  library  systems.   This  library,  unlike  other  public  facilities  in 
Union  County,  is  in  excellent  physical  and  financial  condition.   The  magnificent  new 
structure  in  which  it  is  housed  is  a  justified  source  of  community-wide  satisfaction.   It 
is  only  indicative  of  what  the  local  officials  and  citizenry  can  do  in  all  areas  of  general 
improvement  In  the  years  ahead. 

Available  Federal  and  Local  Assistance 


1)  The  Public  Facility  Loan  and  the  Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning 
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Programs  noted  earlier  in  this  report  are  applicable  to  library 
construction  and  improvements.   Details  concerning  these  programs 
are  given  under  the  section  entitled  "Municipal  Building." 

2)  The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  -  Through  matching  funds 
from  federal  sources  under  this  program,  local  officials  were 
able  to  construct  the  new  headquarters  facility  in  Monroe. 

3)  State  Basic  Aid  to  Public  Libraries  Program  -  The  Scate  of  North 
Carolina  contributes  $4,000  annually  to  the  county  library. 

4)  Effort  Grants  -  This  State  of  North  Carolina  program  "helps  those 
who  help  themselves"  by  providing  additional  funds  to  libraries  in 
localities  that  raise  library  money  from  tax  levies  and  other  local 
sources.   Union  County  rates  tenth  in  the  state  m  local  funds  ex- 
pended for  library  purposes  when  measured  as  an  index  of  the  county's 
population  and  income  levels.   This  high  rating  is  reflected  in  the 
funds  obtained  by  the  county  library  under  this  effort  grant  program. 
Last  year,  the  total  received  amounted  to  $5,300. 
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"The  nation  that  has  the  schools  has  the  future' 
County  School  System 


B  i  smar ck 


Introduction 


The  quality  of  our  schools  and  the  competence  of  our  teachers  are  two  factors  of 
crucial  significance  in  this  nation's  quest  for  a  truly  "great"  society.   The  need  for 
excellence  in  schools  and  teachers  is  no   less  vital  in  Union  County.   Though  the  measure 
of  teacher  quality  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  report,  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  sites 
can  be  analyzed  and  evaluated  with  respect  to  prevailing  standards.   A  strong  commitment  at 
the  local  level  to  the  highest  standards  will  lend  further  support  to  a  growing  national 
interest  in  achieving  the  best  possible  education  for  our  youths.   The  strength  of  our 
nation  depends  as  much  upon  the  worth  of  its  schools  as  upon  its  economic,  its  political 
and  its  military  systems. 

Standards 


Numerous  institutions  and  accrediting  agencies  have  published  long  lists  of  principles 
and  standards  which  county  and  state  officials  should  consider  before  constructing  and  while 

operating  educational  facilities.   The  following  principles  should  be  considered  by  leading 

J  ,-8 

educators  everywhere: 

-  that  the  education  of  our  youth  to  their  fullest  potential  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  our  citizens; 

-  that  the  training  of  our  youth  must  by  kind,  quality  and  quantity  be 
geared  to  prepare  youth  to  meet  life  situations  in  a  rapidly  changing 
wo  rid  society; 


These  standards  are  adopted  from  a  variety  of  school  planning  officials'  comments,  and 
are  very  similar  to  the  "Statement  of  Principles"  enumerated  by  the  Union  and  Wake 
County  Administrative  staffs  in  their  Plans  for  Total  School  Improvement,  published  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1965. 
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that  all  youth  have  specific  educational,  physical,  moral  and  spiritual 
needs  which  should  be  met  when  encountered,  and  they  must  be  met  in  terms 
of  youth,  rather  than  adult  standards; 

that  public  education  is  the  preserver  and  stabilizer  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  our  democratic  way  of  life; 

that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  boys  and  girls  should  be  con- 
sidered when  shaping  policies  affecting  public  education; 

that  an  appropriate  educational  experience  for  all  our  children  and 
youth  can  be  realized  only  through  a  carefully  planned  program  geared 
to  the  principles  of  child  growth  and  development; 

that  the  Union  County  School  system  should  provide  well  equipped  schools 
staffed  by  professionally  competent  teachers  trained  to  guide  boys  and 
girls  to  their  optimum  capacity; 

that  schools  should  be  designed  and  built  so  as  to  be  attractive, 
functional  and  conducive  to  learning; 

that  mobile  classroom  trailer  units  and  sub-standard  classrooms  should 
be  replaced  at  the  earliest  possible  date; 

that  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  kept  safe  and  free  from  hazards; 

that  school  sites  be  adequate  in  size,  convenient  and  easily  accessible 
to  all  pup  i  1  s  ; 

that  there  be  in  existence  a  long  range  program  for  buildings  and 
acquisitions  of  land  for  school  construction  and  expansion; 
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-  that  special  attention  be  given  by  school  officials  to  the  general 
public's  recreational  needs  by  permitting  joint  usage  of  school  sites 
for  educational  and  recreational  purposes; 

-  that  existing  schools  be  modified  and  renovated,  whenever  necessary,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  county  growth;  and 

-  that  the  school  curriculum  be  based  upon  a  program  of  studies  which 
will  allow  the  individual  to  develop  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and 
interest  . 

The  schools  in  Union  County  are  evaluated  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  on  the  basis  of  the  following  specific  plant  and  physical  standards; 

1.  The  school  site  should  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  it: 

a.  Provides  satisfactory  space  for  the  necessary  outdoor 
instructional  program; 

b.  provides  space  for  driveways  and  parking  areas  for  necessary  buses, 
cars,  and  service  vehicles; 

c.  is  safe  and  reasonably  free  from  hazards  and  nuisances; 

d.  is  topographically  suitable,  well  drained,  and  free  from  serious 
erosion;  and 

e.  is  planned  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  conflicts  between  vehicles 
and  pedestrians. 


2.  The  school  plant  should  be  such  that  it 


10 


9.   "Standards  for  Accreditation  of  Schools,"  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruct  ion  ,   No.  356,  pp.  23-25. 
10.   "School  Survey  of  Union  County,"  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
1964,  pp.  5-7, 
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a.  is  attractive  in  appearance  and  well  maintained; 

b.  shows  evidence  that  the  pupils,  the  professional  and 
service  personnel,  and  the  community  have  a  concern 
for  the  care,  condition,  and  continuing  improvement 
of  the  school  site,  buildings,  and  equipment; 

c.  has  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal  systems  which 
are  approved  by  appropriate  health  authorities; 

d.  has  a  general  sanitation  grade  of  eighty-five  or 
above  and  a  lunchroom  sanitation  grade  of  ninety  or 
a  bove  ;  and 

e.  has  no  more  than  500  pupils  for  elementary,  1,000  pupils 
for  junior  high  and  1,800  pupils  for  senior  high  schools. 

3.   The  school  buildings  should  be  designed  and  constructed  so 

11 
that  they : 

a.  meet  the  basic  requirements  of  applicable  building  codes; 

b.  permit  a  minimum  of  thermal,  sonic,  and  visual  distracting 
conditions,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  educational 
activities  of  the  school;  and 

c.  have  provisions  for  controlling  both  artificial  and 
natural  lighting. 

These  are  principles  and  standards  that  should  govern  the  overall  philosophy  and 
everyday  operation  of  the  school  system  in  Union  County.   The  facts  and  figures  which 
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Ibid, 


detail  the  nature  of  existing  school  facilities  throughout  the  county  were  provided  by  the 
office  of  the  county  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  from  a  survey  report  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.   Most  of  the  schools  in  the  county  were  visited  and  key  personnel 
were  interviewed  in  the  process  of  gathering  this  information.   Previous  school  studies  were 
reviewed  and  are  quoted  wherever  relevant.   It  is  intended  that  this  report  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  local  Board  of  Education  by  bringing  together  the  essential  or  core  elements 
of  the  county  school  system's  operation  and  status,  and  by  so  doing  assist  in  the  development 
of  local  policy  decisions  for  immediate  and  long-range  school  improvements. 

Existing  Situation 

The  Union  County  school  district  covers  620  square  miles;  its  boundaries  are  those 
of  the  county  less  the  Monroe  City  School  District.   The  County  School  Board,  which  consists 
of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  (after  party  nomination),  last  year 
operated  the  school  system  on  a  general  tax  base  of  $87,816,454.   Of  this  sura,  $3,597,000. 

is  owed  for  county  school  indebtedness.   The  tax  rate  for  school  capital  outlays  is 

12 
$.9016  per  $100.  valuation,  as  of  fiscal  1966. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  School  Board  is  headed  by  an  appointed  Superintendent. 
His  office,  and  the  general  administrative  headquarters  of  the  School  Board,  are  located 
in  the  Belk  Building  in  Monroe.   The  total  staff,  in  addition  to  the  Superintendent,  consists 
of:   an  assistant  superintendent,  elementary  supervisor,  elementary  library  supervisor, 
director  of  guidance  and  counseling,  guidance  counselors,  full-time  librarians,  part-time 
librarians,  special  education  teachers,  full-time  attendance  counselor,  teachers  and  non- 
teaching  personnel.   The  non-teaching  employees  include  the  clerical  staff,  school 
secretaries,  bus  drivers,  lunchroom  workers,  janitors,  maids,  mechanics  and  maintenance  workers. 


12.   North  Carolina  School  Facilities  Program  Report,  ''Summary  of  Proposed  Construction" 
Office  of  Division  of  School  Planning.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1964. 


Union  County  Schools  employ  660  persons.   The  educational  personnel  consist   of  366 

13 
teachers  and  administrators.      The  non-teaching  personnel  consist   of  294  workers. 

There  are  six  high  schools  in  Union  County:  Forest  Hills,  Parkwood,  Sun  Valley  and 
Piedmont  have  grades  9-12;  East  Union  and  Western  Union  have  grades  1-12.   The  former  have 
full-time  librarians  and  guidance  teachers;  the  latter,  part-time  counselors  and  special 
education  personnel. 

There  are  15  elementary  schools,  grades  1-8  with  the  exception  of  Weddington  with 
grades  1-6.   As  noted  above,  there  are  two  combination  elementary-high  schools. 

During  the  year  1964-65,  and  during  the  1965-66  school  term,  comprehensive  school 
improvement  projects  were  undertaken  in  two  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  "head  start" 
program  was  conducted  in  another.   These  programs  were  both  oriented  to  disadvantaged 
youths;  a  separate,  experimental  course  was  given  various  other  students  deemed  exceptionally 
talented. 

Special  reports  have  been  written  by  school  planners  about  the  library,  audio  visual, 
guidance  and  counseling,  in-service  training  and  attendance  counselor  services  available 
to  students  in  Union  County. 

All  county  schools  meet  the  State  requirements  for  accreditation  established  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.   The  educational  emphasis  in  the  county  schools  is  a 
general  one,  with  primary  attention  given  to  commercial,  industrial  and  college  preparatory 
training. 

The  following  chart  summarizes,  in  tabular  form,  relevant  information  on  each  of  the 
schools  in  the  Union  County  School  district. 


13.   This  figure  includes  9  special  education  teachers  working  with  handicapped, 
educable  children. 
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Un  ion  Coun  t y 

Schoo  1  Plants 

No.  of 

Current 

S  ite 

Class- 

Spec ia  1 

Facilities 

Enroll- 

No .  of 

Size 

S  ite 

School 

Built 

Grades 

rooms 

Library 

Lunchroom 

ment 

Teachers 

(acres ) 

Adequate 

E 1 emen tar V : 

Al  tan 

1932 

1-8 

6 

Inadequa  t e 

Ina  dequa  t e 

197 

6 

9 

No 

Fa  irview 

1935 

1-8 

10 

Adequa  t e 

Ina  de  qua  t e 

289 

11 

13 

No 

Ind  ian  Tra  i  1 

1923 

1-8 

30 

Adequate 

Ade  qua  t e 

871 

30 

23 

Yes 

Jackson 

1928 

1-8 

10 

Ina  de  qua  t e 

Inadequate 

134 

4 

16 

Yes 

Mar shvi  1  le 

1915 

1-8 

24 

Ade  qua  ue 

Adequa  te 

549 

19 

15 

Yes 

Minera  1 

Springs 

1930 

1-8 

16 

Ina  de  qua  t e 

Ade  qua  t e 

249 

9 

12 

No 

New  Salem 

1950 

1-8 

12 

Adequa  te 

Ade  qua  t e 

264 

9 

9.5 

No 

Prospect 

1926 

1-8 

7 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

183 

6 

14 

Yes 

Shiloh 

1930 

1-8 

8 

Ade  qua  te 

Adequa  te 

332 

11 

6 

No 

Union 

1926 

1-8 

19 

Ade  qua  t e 

Inade  qua  te 

377 

15 

10 

Yes 

Un  ionv  i 1 1 e 

1936 

1-8 

22 

Adequa  t e 

Adequa  t e 

563 

21 

12 

No 

Waxhaw 

1936 

1-8 

16 

Adequa  t e 

Ade  qua  t e 

280 

9 

12 

No 

Weddington 

1934 

1-6 

3 

Adequa  t e 

Inadequate 

70 

3 

8 

No 

Wesley  Chapel 

1953 

1-8 

12 

Adequate 

Ade  qua  te 

284 

8 

12  .5 

No 

Wingate 

1928 

1-8 

24 

Ade  qua t e 

Adequate 

356 

12 

13 

No 

East  Union 

1952 

1-12 

33 

Adequate 

Ade  qua  te 

1078 

31 

30 

Yes 

Western  Unionl956 

1-12 

28 

Adequa  t e 

Ade  qua  t e 

903 

29 

30 

Yes 

Senior  High: 

Forest  Hills 

1959 

9-12 

27 

Adequate 

Ade  qua  t e 

606 

30 

30 

No 

Par kwoo  d 

1960 

9-12 

21 

Ade  qua  te 

Adequa  t e 

427 

22 

31 

No 

Sun  Valley 

1960 

9-12 

18 

_  Adequa  te 

Ade  qua  t e 

554 

26 

30 

No 

P  ie  dmon  t 

1960 

9-12 

11 

Adequa  t e 

Adequate 

464 

23 

35 

No 

14, 


Based  upon  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction's   teacher-pupil  ratio 
of  1-30. 
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These  reported  conditions,  supplemented  by  on  site  inspections,  formed  the  basis  of 

the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  recommendations  in  1964-5  contained  in  the  sur- 

14 
vey  team's  reports  to  the  Union  County  Board  of  Education.     The  recommendations  still  un- 
fulfilled are  incorporated  in  this  report,  along  with  other  facility  suggestions  consistent 
with  the  principles  and  standards  listed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Recommenda  t  ion  s 


The  following  improvements  are  contemplated  by  the  county  school  authorities  as 
immediate,  intermediate  and  long-range  physical  objectives: 
A.    IMMEDIATE  PLANS: 

1.  MARSHVILLE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

To  construct  during  1966  and  have  ready  for  occupancy  during  the 
school  year  1966-67,  a  ten  room  addition  and  other  related  im- 
provements. The  present  building  presents  a  serious  fire  hazard 
so  long  as  the  second  story  rooms  are  being  used.  This  practice 
will  be  discontinued  when  the  additional  space  to  be  provided  by 
the  scheduled  improvements  becomes  available.  Estimated  cost  of 
these  improvements:  $180,000.00. 

2.  SHILOH  SCHOOL 

Additional  classrooms  are  needed  to  relieve  the  crowded  situation 
now  existing  at  the  Shiloh  School.   Four  new  primary  rooms  will 
relieve  the  present  crowded  conditions  and  will  provide  much 
needed  standard-size  classrooms.   Three  portable  classrooms  are 
now  in  use  to  help  relieve  the  present  crowded  condition.   Esti- 
mated cost  of  this  endeavor:  $75,000.00 


14.   "School  Survey,"  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  School 
Planning ,  1964,  pp.  34-35;  and  "Summary  of  Proposed  Construction." 


3.  UNION  SCHOOL 

A  new  cafeteria  is  planned  to  replace  the  presently  inadequate  lunch- 
room.  A  new  facility  designed  to  meet  the  present  enrollment  and  normal 
growth  in  the  Union  attendance  area  can  be  located  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  new  primary  building  for  approximately  $30,000.00. 

4.  PROSPECT  SCHOOL 

Eleven  additional  classrooms,  including  a  science  room,  lunchroom  , 
library,  and  other  related  facilities  are  planned  at  Prospect  School. 
The  new  plant  is  designed  to  provide  more  and  better  educational 
opportunities  for  pupils  now  residing  in  the  Altan,  Prospect  and 
Jackson  attendance  areas.   Estimated  cost  of  these  additions: 
$250  ,000.00. 

B.  INTERMEDIATE  PLANS: 

1)  To  construct  additional  facilities  as  needed. 

2)  A  scheduled  program  of  interior  renovations  and 
minor  remodeling. 

3)  To  provide  for  upgrading  the  older  buildings  of 
which  continued  usage  will  be  made. 

C.  LONG-RANGE  PLANS: 

1)  To  organize  junior  high  schools  in  attendance  areas  where 
school  population  justifies  a  junior  high  school  program. 

2)  To  increase  the  size  of  high  schools  by  taking  out  of 
service  those  now  in  poor  condition^ 

Assuming  that  the  above  listed  "immediate  and  "intermediate"  plans  of  the  school 
planners  are  effectuated,  the  Union  County  Planning  Board  then  recommends  that  concentrated 


school  system  improvement  efforts  be  focused  upon: 

(1)  deficiencies  noted  in  the  various  reports;  and 

(2)  discrepancies  between  existing  conditions  and  guiding 
principles  and  standards. 

A  further  delineation  of  these  deficiencies  and  discrepancies  is  now  in  order: 
(  1  )  Deficiencies  Noted  in  Reports 

a.  the  present  state  supported  teacher  allocation  for  Union  County 
schools  should  be  supplemented  with  additional  teachers  paid  out 
of  local  revenue  sources,  as  the  former  source  guarantees  only 
enough  money  to  provide  minimum  programs; 

b.  classes  in  all  county  primary  schools  should  be  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  25  students; 

c.  further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
panding the  overall  programs  for  grades  7  and  8,  the  purpose 
being  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  classroom  situations  in  these 
presently  self-contained  or  isolated  units; 

d.  better  maintenance  should  be  given  to  the  school  plants  and  their 
immediate  environs; 

e.  old  buildings  not  in  use  on  school  sites  should  be  removed,  as  they 
constitute  hazards  to  morale  and  safety; 

f.  elementary  and  high  school  students  should  not  have  to  attend 
the  same  schools,  as  is  necessary  at  the  Western  and  East  Union 
Schools  (no  further  construction  should  be  undertaken  that  would 
perpetuate  this  system);  and 


15.   Reference  is  to  those  reports  quoted  earlier  that  have  been  undertaken  and  accomplished 
^y    ^^^    N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Union  County  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  materials  contained  herein  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development's 
Division  of  Community  Planning. 
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g.   Shiloh  School,  because  of  its  inadequate  site  size,  the  proximity 

of  industry,  and  other  hazards,  should  be  replaced  and  a  new  school 
built  to  accommodate  the  students  on  a  more  favorable  site. 
( 2 )  Discrepancies  Between  Existing  Conditions  and  Building  Principles  and 

S  tandar ds 

a.  There  is  some  doubt,  judging  from  many  of  the  above  noted  conditions, 
that  all  school  sites  are  "attractive,  functional  and  conducive  to 
learning"  (more  than  25  students  per  class  is  not  conducive  to  learning; 
maintenance  problems  and  old  buildings  long  ago  abandoned  suggest  scenes 
that  are  not  attract  ive ;  and,  the  mingling  of  elementary  and  high  school 
students  is  certainly  not  functional); 

b.  all  school  sites  are  not  "adequate  in  size,  convenient,  or  easily 
accessible" ; 

c.  outside  Monroe,  no  usage  agreements  are  in  effect  between  communities 
and  local  school  officials  for  the  "joint  use"  of  the  school  facilities, 
such  as  for  public  recreation  during  non-school  hours; 

d.  there  is  not,  at  many  school  sites,  sufficient  space  for  the 
"necessary  outdoor  instructional  programs";  and 

e.  only  a  very  few  county  school  sites  are  "safe  and  free  from  all 
hazards,  attractive  and  well  maintained." 

These  comments  are  in  no  way  intended  as  an  indictment  of  the  Union  County  school 
system;  on  the  contrary,  the  "forward  looking  development"  at  some  county  school  levels  has 
■jeen  praised  by  State  officials  in  survey  reports.      The  important  point  to  be  made  is  that 


16. 


"School  Survey,"   North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  p.  6 


an  accelerated  commitment  will  have  to  be  initiated  if  the  county  schools  are  to  achieve 
the  high  quality  of  purpose  reflected  in  the  county's  guiding  school  planning  principles 
and  standards  . 

In  addition  to  the  above  noted  actions,  the  Planning  Board  recommends  that  the 
county  Board  of  Education  consider  the  following  proposals: 

(1)  that  there  be  undertaken  periodic  surveys,  by  various  State 
departments,  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  county  schools 
and  sites.   In  1964,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Health  found  substantial  shortcomings  in  the  water  and  sewage 
plants  serving  several  county  schools.   These  were  promptly 
corrected,  and  the  endeavor  served  everyone's  best  interests, 
especially  the  affected  school  children.   If  a  regular  schedule 
of  building  site,  plant  and  other  type  facility  checks  were 
conducted  by  various  state  and  county  organizations,  then  continued 
awareness  and  subsequent  improvements  could  be  realized.   Local 
officials  should  press  for  the  institution  of  these  services,  many 
of  which  are  available  upon  request. 

(2)  that  a  forward  looking  policy  of  advance  land  acquisition  for 
school  sites  be  adopted  and  prosecuted  vigorously.   Considering 
the  steady  population  advances  that  the  county  can  expect  on  the 
basis  of  recent  projections  and  trends,  and  the  need  to  eventually 
phase-out  some  older  structures  on  inadequate  sites,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  significant  amount  of  new  school 
facilities  are  going  to  be  required  in  the  next  ten  to  twenty 
years.   Without  doubt,  the  costs  will  be  high.   The  returns  on 


the  investments,  however,  will  be  greater  if  the  required  lands 
are  purchased  well  in  advance  of  need,  as  land  values  will  be 
much  lower.   The  magnitude  of  the  cost  savings,  allowing  for 
interest  and  tax  considerations,  is  shown  on  a  chart  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

(3)  that  the  Union  County  Board  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  local 
and  state  officials,  move  to  desegregate  county  schools  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.   That  separate  facilities  for  the  races 

is   an  anachronism    from  a  distasteful  past,  is  uncontested  among 
men  of  good  will  in  the  "new  South";  the  imminent  issue  still  in 
doubt  is  whether  it  will  be  discontinued  rapidly  and  without 
discord.   The  County  Planning  Board  recommends  that  school  officials 
appoint  a  separate  study  commission  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  School  Board  as  to  how  the  integration  of 
public  school  facilities  can  best  be  accomplished.   Action  on  this 
measure  is  likely  to  insure  the  continued  cooperation  of  federal 
authorities  with  respect  to  financial  assistance,  increase  the  degree 
of  racial  harmony  and  cooperation,  effect  fiscal  economies,  and  most 
importantly  of  all,  provide  a  better  standard  of  education  for  all 
county  youth . 

(4)  that  county  officials  increase  the  local  share  of  the  financial  burden 
of  school  operation  and  administration.   Clear  evidence  that  county 
financial  support  of  the  local  school  system  has  been  unusually  low 
can  be  seen  in  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  North  Carolina  Department 
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of  Public  Instruction."'   For  comparative  purposes.  Union  County  figures  are  presented 
along  with  other  jurisdictions  in  order  to  show  how  the  county's  spending  for  the  support 
of  its  schools  compares  with  similar  and/or  neighboring  school  units. 

Analysis  of  School  Expenditures  by  State,  Federal  and  Local  Sources 


School  Districts: 
County  and  City 


Amount  Expended 


State 


Federal 


Local 


Per  Pupil  Expenditure   Percent  of  Total 
State   Federal   Local  State  Federal  Local 


Ans  on  Count  y 

Wade  sbor o 

Concord 

Meek lenbur g  Co 

Stanley  County 

Al bema  r  1  e 

Un  ion  County 

Monroe 


989,654.25  58,472.74  135,857.30  280.59  16.58  38.52  83.6  4.9 

531,497.04  19,897.82  97,636.92  249.06  9.32  45.75  81.9  3.1 

1,011,727.49  66,915.39  169,897.44  245.51  16.24  41.24  81.0  5.4 

16,464,329.10  656,168.53  9,913,264.93  240.67  9.59  144.91  60.9  2.4 

1,637,100.81  92,674.93  281,981.00  256.07  14.50  44.11  81.4  4.6 

761,436.45  44,398.30  247,907.34  244.99  14.29  79.76  72.3  4.2 

2,116,957.37  150,454.80  257,385.80  257.35  18.29  31.29  83.8  6.0 

732,299.27  46,367.80  140,658.51  249.00  15.76  47.82  79.7  5.0 


11.5 
15.0 
13  .6 
3  6.7 
14.0 
23.5 
10.2 
15.3 


State  of  N .C . 

All  counties 
(median) 


N/A 

N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 

N/A 


250.93   16. 14 
253.33   17.08 


54.57   78.0 


49.  11   79.3 


5.0 


5.3 


17  .0 


15.4 


The  crucial  statistics  in  this  table  can  be  found  under  the  "local"  headings  for  per 
pupil  expenditure  and  percent  of  total.   These  categories  show  how  each  of  the  listed  juris- 
dictions contributed  financially  to  the  educational  needs  of  their  youth.   Union  County, 
unfortunately,  rates  lowest  with  regard  to  local  support  for  public  education.   County 
officials  in  fiscal  year  1964-1965  spent  only  $31.29  per  pupil,  or  15.3  percent  of  each 
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Analysis  of  Current  Expenditures 
Ins  true  t  ion  ,  p .  7 . 


1964-1965,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
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student's  educational  expense.   On  the  other  hand,  federal  and  state  contributions  were 
higher  in  Union  County  than  in  any  of  the  above  listed  jurisdictions.   It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  need  is  not  for  more  federal  or  state  participation,  but  rather 
for  increased  local  support  at  the  county  level. 

Available  Federal  Assistance 


A  wide  variety  of  federally  sponsored  programs  are  available  to  county  educational 
officials.   Owing  to  the  wide  scope  of  these  aids,  reference  will  be  made  only  to  those 
considered  most  relevant  to  Union  County's  present  needs,  as  expressed  in  this  and  other 
planning  reports. 

1)  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  -  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
We  1  f ar e : 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  a  grant  program  for  the  provision 
of  elementary  educations  to  persons  18  years  and  older  was  instituted.   The 
emphasis  is  on  fundamental  skills  in  reading,  speaking,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic.  Funds  may  be  used  to  assist  counties  in  establishing  pilot  projects 
of  this  nature,  defray  the  costs  of  adult  instruction  and  improve  the  area's 
adult  educational  services.   Matching  funds  in  the  amount  of  ten  (10)  percent 
are  required. 

2)  Manpower  Development  and  Training  -  U.S.  Department  of  Labor: 

This  program  provides  occupational  training  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  appropriate 
full-time  employment  without  training.   Payments  are  made  for  training 
allowances  for  up  to  104  weeks  to  eligible  trainees,  and  transportation 
and  subsistence  allowances.   Again,  ten  (10)  percent  local  financial 
participation  is  required. 
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3)  Real  Property  for  Educational  and  Public  Health  Use  -  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 

This  program  provides  for  sale  or  lease  of  surplus  federal  real  property, 
including  building,  fixtures  and  equipment  for  educational  use.   The  cost 
of  the  property  varies  from  40  to  100  percent  of  the  fair  market  value, 
depending  upon  the  proposed  use. 

4)  School  Assistance  in  Matters  Pertaining  to  School  Desegregation  - 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 

This  program  provides  assistance  to  any  school  board  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  school  desegregation.   Grants  are  available  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  in-service  training  to  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  dealing  with  problems  incident  to  desegregation. 
Technical  assistance  is  also  available  for  preparation,  adoption,  and 
implementation  of  a  local  public  school  desegregation  plan. 

5)  School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks,  and  Other  Instructional  Materials  - 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 

This  program  provides  grants  for  acquisition  of  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  material  for  the 
use  of  children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.   No  matching  funds  are  required. 
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UNION  COUNTY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS,  1961-1969 
Enrollment  -  Elementary 


(est.)    (est.)     (est.) 
Name  of  School      1961-62   1962-63   1963-64   1964-65   1965-66   1966-67   1967-68    1969-70 


Al  tan 

171 

177 

179 

168 

187 

193 

198 

200 

East  Un  ion 

740 

742 

805 

818 

876 

912 

933 

932 

Fa  irv  iew 

233 

245 

270 

269 

287 

286 

279 

2^3 

Indian  Trail 

683 

721 

742 

807 

857 

912 

948 

982 

Jackson 

121 

107 

103 

118 

134 

130 

134 

130 

Marshville 

567 

535 

519 

544 

550 

564 

577 

575 

Mineral  Springs 

243 

248 

235 

251 

242 

245 

258 

269 

New  Sa  1  em 

291 

266 

251 

270 

264 

249 

242 

229 

Prospect 

181 

184 

185 

188 

173 

172 

178 

176 

Shiloh 

251 

239 

276 

313 

340 

352 

357 

362 

Union 

434 

410 

407 

372 

369 

380 

357 

353 

Un  tonvi lie 

513 

494 

520 

539 

555 

568 

586 

611 

Waxhaw 

269 

261 

259 

270 

281 

306 

327 

34:8 

Veddington* 

96 

108 

94 

67 

71 

67 

59 

56 

Wesley  Chape  1 

236 

233 

222 

260 

281 

284 

292 

307 

We  stern  Union 

672 

658 

736 

781 

708 

713 

722 

734 

Winga te 

326 

324 

329 

326 

352 

366 

357 

368 

TOTAL  ELEMENTARY 

6027 

5952 

6132 

6361 

6527 

6699 

6804 

6915 

Enrollment  - 
High  School 

East  Union 

142 

164 

187 

211 

213 

252 

294 

332 

Forest  Hills 

492 

549 

580 

584 

600 

617 

633 

663 

Par kwood 

362 

377 

401 

406 

423 

467 

47  3 

505 

P  iedmont 

391 

419 

439 

452 

457 

499 

527 

541 

Sun  Valley 

396 

428 

470 

508 

542 

596 

636 

698 

Western  Dn  ion 

173 

181 

188 

206 

216 

245 

2  94 

305 

TOTAL  HIGH  SCHOOL    1957      2118      2265      2367      2451      2676      2874       3044 

GRAND  TOTAL  -  ELEMENTARY 

AND  HIGH  SCHOOL      7984      8070      8397      8728      8978      9375  9678       9959 

*Beginning  in  1964-65  the  seventh  and  e  ighth  grades  of  Wedd  ing ton  Schoo 1  were  transferred 

to  the  Wesley  Chapel  School.   The  Weddington  School  is  now  organized  on  a  1-6  grade  basis. 

Source:   North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  March  9,  1966. 
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ECONOMY  THROUGH  EARLY  PURCHASE  OF  SCHOOL    SITE 


100— I 


80  — 


60  — 


40  — 


20  — 


0—1 


TAX    LOSS 
INTEREST    COST 


0  I  2  3         456  78  9I0II 

NUMBER   OF  YEARS  IN  ADVANCE  OF    NEED    THAT    SITE  IS   PURCHASED 


Source:        School     Planning    Laboratory    Research,     "School    Site    Selection,     A    Guide,"    Report 
Number    5,     September,     1961. 
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PART   V    SYNOPSIS 


Synopsis  of  the  Report 

Part  I  Public  Health  and  Safety 

A.  Fire  Protection: 

Residents  and  properties  in  certain  areas  of  the  county  are  protected 
from  fire  damage  by  a  scattering  of  small,  understaffed  and  under- supp or  ted 
volunteer  companies.   Others  live  in  areas  between  fire  district  boundaries 
and  thus  receive  no  real  protection. 

Closer  interdepartmental  cooperation  is  one  step  recommended  for 
better  county-wide  fire  protection.   A  program  for  upgrading  to  a  higher 
insurance  protection  grade  is  proposed, and  the  adequacy  of  each  department's 
resources  is  plotted  on  a  chart.   A  suggestion  is  made  that  a  completely  re- 
organized approach  should  be  considered  as  the  most  equitable  means  of 
assuring  fire  company  strength  and  support  throughout  the  county.   Under 
the  heading  "immediate  actions,"  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  county 
authorize  additional  revenues  to  those  departments  presently  in  conditions 
of  great  need,  that  upgrading  be  encouraged,  training  programs  inaugurated, 
the  Firemen's  Association  be  reorganized,  a  plan  adopted  and  full  fire  cover- 
age provided  those  areas  between  present  districts  now  unguarded.  Finally, 
in  a  section  entitled  "for  future  consideration,"  it  is  proposed  that 
serious  thought  be  given  to  the  wisdom  of  a  grand  merger  of  fire,  police, 
civil  defense  and  other  protective  type  county  operations  throughout  the 
rural  areas  of  Union  County. 

B.  Civil  Defense 

An  on-again,  off-again  part-time  program  is  conducted  in  Union  County. 
A  more  intensive  approach  is  outlined  and  the  benefits  of  increased  civil 
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defense  activities  are  discussed.   Ke commenda t ions  are  offered  as  to 

the  necessary  elements  for  inclusion  in  the  new  program,  and  a  favorable 

source  for  funding  the  staff  innovations  is  identified. 

Rescue  Service: 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Union  County  Board  of  Commissioners  discontinue 
their  ainual  payments  to  four  funeral  directors  for  operating  the  rescue 
program,  and  transfer  these  monies  to  fire  companies.   The  qualifications  of 
volunteer  fire  staffs  are  considered  to  make  them  more  logical  rescue  agents 
than  the  funeral  directors.   This  action  would  most  likely  lead  to  improved 
procedures  and  rescue  policies  and  would  standardize  service  at  a  higher 
qua  1 i t y . 
Police  Protection: 

Law  enforcement  under  the  county  sheriff  system  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  developing  rural  hinterlands  of  Union  County.   Most  municipal  police 
forces  also  do  not  meet  the  high  standards  Union  officials  should  require. 
The  County  Jail  and  other  police  facilities  are  no  longer  adequate. 

It  is  recommended  that  facilities  be  provided  the  county  police 
officials,  and  the  force  itself  be  reorganized  in  order  that  it  might 
better  serve  the  entire  county.   One  proposed  method  for  accomplishing 
this  end  is  through  a  merger  with  the  Monroe  police  department;  another 
is  a  county-wide  patrol  service. 
County  Home  : 

There  is  a  need  for  more  space  at  the  County  Home  for  the  mentally 
disturbed  and  aged  indigents,  but  the  greatest  need  is  for  a  program  of 
active  treatment  as  well  as  simple  custody.   A  detailed  statistical  break- 
down of  the  mental  health  facts  and  figures  for  Union  County  is  presented. 


F.  County  Hospital: 

The  population  increases  and  rising  costs  of  medical  services  and 
equipment  will  all  place  further  pressures  upon  the  County  Hospital. 
New  facilities  are  planned,  and  further,  more  detailed  facility 
improvement  scheduling  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
the  stated  objectives  in  the  years  to  come. 

G .  Publ  ic  Health : 

With  the  shift  in  objectives  from  treatment  and  alleviation  to 
prevention  and  service,  more  persons  and  enlarged  facilities  are  re- 
quired for  local  health  programs.   A  "wait  and  see"  attitude  has  been 
recommended  with  regard  to  the  repercussions  of  Medicare;  otherwise, 
continued  county  support  at  the  present  activity  levels  is  viewed  as 
good  public  policy. 
H.   Public  Welfare: 

The  general  public  often  misunderstands  the  goals  and  procedures 
of  public  welfare.   A  local  organization  should  attempt  to  close  this 
information  gap  with  the  relevant  facts,  for  the  truth  is  that  the 
welfare  function  is  a  moral  necessity  in  a  dynamic  and  just  society. 
Parking  and  office  space  additions  are  recommended,  with  a  new  office 
building  suggested  as  the  most  economical  and  sound  solution  to  the 
present  space  problems. 

Part  II  The  Physical  Plant 

A.   Municipal  Buildings: 

All  centers  of  local  public  business  in  Union  County,  save  one  in 
Waxhaw,  are  in  need  of  major  repair  or  replacement.   The  most  pressing 
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and  large  scale  need  is,  of  course,  the  County  Courthouse  in  Monroe. 
A  governmental  center  is  recommended  as  the  most  efficient  long  term 
investment.  Incremental  repairs  and  piece-by-piece  improvements  are 
suggested  as  immediate  considerations  in  order  to  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  some  county  officials,  but  the  primary  endeavor  should 
be  made  in  planning  the  location,  cost  and  interior  design  arrangements 
for  an  entirely  new  public  structure. 

B.   County  Airport: 

The  growth  of  general  aviation  is  documented  and  its  importance  to 
private  industry  and  public  welfare  is  discussed.   A  program  is  then 
recommended  for  achieving  airport  development  through  citizen  support. 

Part  III  Public  Works 


A.   Water  and  Sewerage: 

The  nature  of  existing  water  and  sewerage  facilities  in  Union  County 
is  outlined,  and  the  point  is  made  repeatedly  that  local  efforts  are 
fragmented,  uncoordinated  and  oftentimes,  wasteful.   The  problems  and 
plans  of  each  town  are  reviewed,  and  recommendations  are  offered  to  the 
effect  that  county-wide  supervision  and  county-wide  studies  should  be 
exercised  and  adopted  in  lieu  of  continued  parochial  "unit"  planning. 
Finally,  alternative  treatment  systems  are  explained  and  an  outline  for 
further  study  is  suggested. 

Part  IV  The  Physical  Plant 

A.   Public  Recreation- 
Recreation  wise.  Union  County  has  fine  resources  but  few  facilities 
(outside  Monroe).   A  balanced  program,  directed  and  supported  by  the 
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county  government  in  cooperation  with  the  City  of  Monroe's  recreation 
department,  is  recommended.   Objectives  and  programs  for  such  an  activity 
level  are  put  forth,  and  a  strategy  of  implementation  is  given.   A  proposal 
is  made  that  floodplains  throughout  the  county  be  kept  free  of  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  development,  and  reserved  instead  for  leisure 
time  recreation  activity  along  a  landscaped  system  of  greenways.   In 
addition,  it  is  recommended  that  a  large  county  park  and  recreation  area 
be  established,  and  the  donation  of  lands  for  recreation  purposes  be 
encoura  ge  d . 
County  Library: 

This  facility,  recently  relocated  in  new  quarters,  is  shown  to  serve 
a  vital  role  in  community  affairs.   Its  services  and  resources  are  out- 
lined, and  recommendations  are  made  to  the  effect  that  added  equipment, 
space  additions  and  program  extensions  should  be  provided  and  encouraged. 
Also,  more  revenues  could  be  spent  if  current  statutory  limitations  were 
revised.   This,  too,  is  a  recommended  action.   Finally,  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  encourage  and  expand  the  present  book-lending  and  other 
services  to  various  county  institutions. 
The  Schoo  1  s  : 

Past  reports,  numerous  interviews,  on  site  inspections  and  the  public 
records  provide  the  bases  for  an  overall  view  of  county  schools.   A  few 
are  crowded,  some  buildings  are  aged,  and  many  students  have  the  benefit 
of  too  few  in-school  facilities,  but  the  general  picture  is  improving. 
Immediate,  intermediate  and  long-range  plans  are  outlined,  and  present 
problems  and  .  non- s t anda r d  conditions  are  detailed.   Major  recommendations 
are  to  the  effect  that  county  officials  should  express  themselves  to 
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school  officials  in  support  of  the  following  proposals: 

1)  the  need  for  periodic  surveys  by  authorized  state 
agencies; 

2)  the  need  for  a  policy  of  advance  land  acquisition  before  need; 

3)  the  need  to  facilitate  the  termination  of  separate  school 
facilities  for  students  of  different  races;  and 

4)  the  need  to  maintain  or  increase  the  local  share  of  county 
school  financing. 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
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